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THE UBERLANGE TONE IN MEISTERGESANG 


HE names which the Meistersinger applied to their metrical pat- 
terns reveal some interesting facts about the history and de- 


velopment of their art. In the absence of a comprehensive cata- 
logue of these metrical patterns, it is difficult to discover very much. 
We can review the names with a fair degree of confidence that we are 
seeing most of them, but it is almost impossible to learn precisely 
when a particular meter was invented, even if we know its inventor. 
Nor can we be sure how widely a meter was used, because our records 
are very deficient, and particularly so for the earliest periods. Only for 
the Nuremberg school, and there only for the period from 1555 to 1689, 
have the records been printed. I shall consider here only those names 
which in themselves indicate the nature of the metrical pattern and 
from among such names I select for special study a particular variety 
indicated by the adjective tiberlang. 

Already in Middle High German times the lyric poets gave names 
to their tunes and meters which described the form or musical quality. 
Thus we have such names as the langer Ton, kurzer Ton, hoher Ton, 
siisser Ton, and the like. Such simple names as these show a certain 
degree of consciousness of metrical and musical features, but do not 
suggest artificiality or sophistication. A later development, which ap- 
parently began in the fifteenth century, consisted in the choice of 
names which definitely implied an awareness of rules, e.g., verschrénk- 
ter Ton, in which the rhymes were interlocked; verwirrter Ton, in 
which the rhymes were so placed as to confuse (verwirrt) the division 
of the parts of the stanza; geteilter Ton, in which the rhymes were di- 
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vided (geteilt) in some unusual fashion; and a few other names of the 
same sort. As is evident, these names deal primarily with the arrange- 
ment of rhymes and indicate that rules were being formulated. Al- 
though there has been no investigation of the customs of naming the 
many metrical patterns of Meistergesang, a survey shows that the 
habit of choosing simple descriptive names persisted naturally enough 
for a long time, that the habit of naming meters for their metrical and 
rhythmical peculiarities flourished in the fifteenth century, and that, 
with the exception of the diberlanger Ton and its congeners, the second 
habit was given up before the end of the fifteenth century. 

The name iiberlanger Ton was a very easy development out of the 
medieval habit of calling meters lange Téne. It seems probable that 
tiberlanger Ton means merely ‘very long meter’ and not ‘excessively 
long meter.’ In the late medieval and early modern periods, com- 
pounds with iiber- ordinarily imply no comparison. 

The history of the various metrical patterns which bear the name 
iiberlanger Ton can be traced briefly. The oldest example is found in 
the famous Colmar manuscript, an anthology of fifteenth-century and 
older Meisterlieder, which was in many ways the palladium of the art. 
There it is called the iiberlengter Ton, and its invention is ascribed to 
Barthel Regenbogen, who flourished about a.p. 1300. The use of his 
name is, however, regarded as a spurious ascription by both the editor 
of the Colmar manuscript and the author of a doctoral dissertation on 
Regenbogen.' Inasmuch as the text of this first piece in an dberlanger 
Ton has never been printed, it is impossible to study the rhymes and 
settle the matter of ascription once and for all. It seems altogether 
probable that the ascription should be rejected and that the Meister- 
lied belongs to the fifteenth century. As I have already said, the habit 
of naming metrical patterns for their metrical peculiarities appears to 
have risen in the first half of the fifteenth century. At this same time, 
too, the Meistersinger were in the habit of ascribing newly invented 
metrical patterns to writers of an earlier epoch in order to comply, at 
least formally, with the rule that their verses must be composed in 
accepted metrical forms. For these reasons we can probably put the 
invention of Barthel Regenbogen’s iiberlengter Ton in the early fif- 

1K. Bartsch (ed.), Meisterlieder der Kolmarer Handschrift (‘Bibliothek des litera- 


rischen Vereins in Stuttgart,’’ Vol. LX VIII (Stuttgart, 1862]), pp. 32, 177; H. Kaben, 
Studien zum Meistersinger Barthel Regenbogen (Diss.; Greifswald, 1930), p. 11. 
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teenth century. Although the records are very scanty until the middle 
of the sixteenth century, they apparently give a fairly accurate picture 
of the practices of the schools. Hans Sachs used Regenbogen’s meter 
first in 1529, the year after he had invented his own wberlanger Ton, 
and then laid it aside until 1540.2 In 1544 he took it up again and used 
it almost every year until his interest in Meistergesang began to lag in 
1554 or 1555. According to the records of the Nuremberg school, 
which begin at this time, Regenbogen’s iiberlanger Ton was used 
twice in 1555 and then for the last time in 1589 by other Meistersinger 
than Hans Sachs. Except for the interest which Hans Sachs displayed 
in the meter, it seems to have been little esteemed. 

A second variety of diberlanger Ton was invented toward the end of 
the fifteenth century. Ulrich Eislinger, a Nuremberg Meistersinger 
whose work seems to have been completely lost, composed verses in 
an wiberlanger Ton of his own invention. This metrical pattern enjoyed 
a moderate success between 1545 and 1560 and again about 1600.8 
Hans Sachs used it three times in 1545 and again in 1552. These peri- 
ods about the middle and the end of the sixteenth century seem to be 
significant in the history of meters of this type. 

Hans Sachs’s invention of an iiberlanger Ton in 1528 seems to have 
awakened no great interest at first.‘ After 1540—especially in the 

2 A. von Keller and E. Goetze (eds.), Hans Sachs (‘‘Bibliothek des literarischen Ve- 
reins in Stuttgart,’’ Vol. CCX XV [Tiibingen, 1902]), X XV, 35, No. 323; 111, No. 989; 164, 
No. 1512; 189, No. 1774; 220, No. 2056; 258, No. 2837; 350, No. 3402; 394, No. 3811; 422, 
No. 4097; 466, No. 4559. See further K. Drescher (ed.), Das Gemerkbiichlein des Hans 
Sachs (1555-61) (‘‘Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts,”’ 
Nos. 149-52 [Halle, 1898]), pp. 5, 26; K. Drescher (ed.), Nirnberger Meistersinger-Pro- 
tokolle von 1576-1689 (“Bibliothek, etc.,”” Vol. CCXIII [Tiibingen, 1897]), I, 59; G. Mtin- 
zer (ed.), Das Singebuch des Adam Puschman (Leipzig, n.d. [1906]), p. 16, No. 37. For the 
use of the meter in Austria see H. Widmann, Zur Geschichte und Literatur des Meisterge- 
sanges in Oberdsterreich (Vienna, 1885); Streinz, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache, XIX (1894), 263. For the melody and an analysis of the rhymes see C. Mey, Der 
Meistergesang in Geschichte und Kunst (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1901), pp. 139, 187; R. Staiger, 
Benedict von Watt (‘‘Publikationen der internationalen Musikgeselischaft, Beihefte’’ (2. 
Folge], Vol. XIII (Leipzig, 1914]), p. 98. Henceforth these works will be referred to as 
Sachs, XXV; Gemerkbichlein; Protokolle; Singebuch; Widmann; Streinz; Staiger. I owe 
many of the references to the kindness of A. H. Manzke. 

3 Gemerkbichlein, pp. 48, 72; Protokolle, I, 97; Singebuch, p. 24, No. 227; Sachs, XXV, 
174, No. 1606; 176, No. 1628; 178, No. 1652; 402, No. 3892; Staiger, p. 82. 

4 Sachs, XXV, 29; 134, No. 1186; 146, No. 1313; 148, No. 1333; 149, Nos. 1338, 1340; 
152, No. 1377; 167, No. 1540; 172, No. 1590; 206, No. 1925; 243, No. 2288; 273, No. 2594; 
330, No. 3185; 392, No. 3789; 405, No. 3920; 418, No. 4057; 430, No. 4191; 458, No. 4470; 
468, No. 4582; 498, No. 4881. See further Gemerkbichlein, pp. 1, 19, 24, 26, 34, 37 (twice), 
39, 44 (twice), 57, 62, 66, 71, 72, 109; Protokolle, I, 3, 25, 53, 60, 66, 74, 78; II, 42, 67; 
Streinz, p. 263; A. Hartmann, Deutsche Meisterliederhandschriften in Ungarn (Munich, 


1894), p. 54; A. L. Stiefel, Festschrift (Nuremberg, 1894), p. 385. For the melody see 
Singebuch, pp. 25-26, No. 272. 
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years between 1555 and 1560—again about 1590, and for the last time, 
about 1640 or 1645, it was freely used. 

The fifteen years between 1545 and 1560 saw a sudden burst of en- 
thusiasm for meters of this type—an enthusiasm which we have al- 
ready noted in the renewed use of Regenbogen’s, Eislinger’s, and 
Sachs’s inventions. The respective dates when new meters of this type 
were invented must remain somewhat uncertain in the lack of detailed 
studies, but it is clear at any rate that they were invented between 
1545 and 1560. The inventors of the new meters—Caspar Betz, Hans 
Sachs, Lorenz Stilkrig, Hans Vogel, Lorenz Wessel, and Sebastian 
Wild—were active in the schools during these years, and the contem- 
porary Nuremberg records report the use of these meters. Hans Vo- 
gel’s tiberlanger Ton was invented before June, 1545, when Hans Sachs 
used it. Lorenz Stilkrig’s iiberlanger Ton was used by Hans Sachs in 
June, 1555,° although it never found wide acceptance. Caspar Betz’s 
iiberlanger Ton was employed in the Nuremberg school between 1555 
and 1561 and again in 1593—a distribution of its popularity which 
parallels the use of similar meters.’ The iiberlanger Ton invented by 
Sebastian Wild was used there in 1559.* Perhaps Lorenz Wessel’s in- 
vention of an iiberlange Ton fell in this same period. He was born in 
1529 and settled in Steyer in Upper Austria in 1562. The pattern is 
not mentioned in the records before 1616, but Adam Puschman knew 
of it before 1600 and Wessel’s dates suggest fixing the invention of the 
meter about 1560.° 

A further index to the popularity of patterns called iberlang is seen 
in a curious form of Meisterlied known as the Hort. The Hort consisted 
of several stanzas, each in a different metrical form. In the years 1555 
and 1559, two such Meisterlieder were written in the Nuremberg 
school; one included Hans Sachs’s, Hans Vogel’s, and Ulrich Eislinger’s 


5 Sachs, XXV, 184, No. 1715; 185, No. 1732; 265, No. 2516; 369, No. 3578; Gemerk- 
baichlein, pp. 3, 14, 24, 41, 45, 48, 60, 62, 64, 67, 76, 78, 87; Protokolle, I, 3, 19, 62, 81, 116; 
Streinz, 191, 263; Staiger, p. 102; Hartmann, p. 36; Bolte, (Herrig’s] Archiv, CXXVII 
(1911), 280, 283. 

* Sachs, XXV, 478, Nos. 4695, 4699; Gemerkbichlein, p. 14; Protokolle, I, 1; Widmann, 
Pp. 22. 

? Gemerkbichlein, pp. 24, 44, 87; Protokolle, I, 81; Sachs, XXV, 495, No. 4858; Staiger, 
p. 82; Streinz, pp. 179, 264. 

8 Gemerkbichlein, pp. 64, 66; Sachs, XXV, 480, No. 4717; Protokolle, I, 173; Singebuch, 
p. 23, No. 208; Staiger, p. 104; Widmann, p. 22; Hartmann, p. 192. 

* Protokolle, I, 168; Singebuch, p. 22, No. 176; Staiger, p. 104. 
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meters and another used three such meters without specifying the 
names.!° 

The last years of the sixteenth century marked a new epoch in the 
invention and use of metrical patterns called iiberlang. The old meters 
of this type were taken up again, several new ones were invented, and 
the use of ziberlang was extended to meters bearing compound names. 
Onophrius Schwarzenbach of Augsburg (d. 1574), Martin Driiler of 
Breslau (fl. 1580-1612), Martin Giimpel of Strassburg (fl. 1580-1608), 
Georg Hager of Nuremberg (fl. 1580-1626), and Benedict von Watt 
(b. 1568—d. 1616) invented meters of this sort." As we see, interest 
in such meters affected schools in Germany wherever Meistergesang 
was practiced. It began before the end of the sixteenth century. 

From about 1570 on, compound names were invented, e.g., the 
diberlange Tagreisweise of Onophrius Schwarzenbach of Augsburg (d. 
1574), the wberlange Vogelfreudweise of Michel Vogel of Nuremberg 
(fl. 1551-77), which puns on the inventor’s name, the tiberlange Léwen- 
weise and tiberlange Strassweise of Sebastian Wild of Augsburg (fi. 
1553-73), the dberlange Adlerweise and iiberlange Kranichweise of 
Adam Puschman of Gérlitz (fl. 1555-1600), and the iiberlange Sommer- 
weise of Wolf Herold of Breslau (fl. 1572-97). Unfortunately the 
time when these meters were invented cannot be fixed precisely, but it 
seems probable that all of them were invented about 1570 or 1580. 
Possibly the iiberlange Meerkalbweise of Ambrosius Metzger (b. 1573) 
may have been somewhat later in origin. He was also guilty of the 
iiberlange Kiirbisgartenweise and the iiberlange Walfischweise.'* 

A further development is seen in the wiberkurze Narrenweise of 
Balthes Loscher of Augsburg, the tiberkurze Tagweise and dberkurze 


10 Gemerkbichlein, pp. 1, 65. Adam Puschman composed a similar Meisterlied, but its 
date is uncertain (see Goetze, Neues lausitzisches Magazin, LIII [1877], 98, No. 160 of the 
reprint). 

11 For Schwarzenbach see Staiger, p. 100; for Driiler see Protokolle, 1, 173; Staiger, p. 
82; Hampe, Euphorion, IV (1897), 35, n. 2; for Giimpel see Protokolle, I, 102; Staiger, p. 
86; for Hager see Protokolle, I, 116, 199; II, 28, 67, 89; Staiger, p. 88; Streinz, p. 263. 

12 On Schwarzenbach see Staiger, p. 100; Streinz, pp. 179, 264. On Michel Vogel see 
Bolte, (Herrig's] Archiv, CXXVII (1911), 299, n. 2; Staiger, p. 102. On Wild see Proto- 
kolle, I, 116; Singebuch, p. 23, No. 208; Staiger, p. 104; Hampe, Euphorion, VI (1899), 123; 
Widmann, p. 22; and cf. an anonymous iberlange Léwenweise, which is presumably Wild's, 
cited in Protokolle, I1, 226. On Puschman see Protokolle, II, 95; Staiger, p. 96; Streinz, p. 
263; Goetze, Neues lausitzisches Magazin, LIII (1877), 12, 90,97 (of the reprint). On Herold 
see Protokolle, I, 95; Gemerkbichlein, pp. 115, 153; Singebuch, p. 21, No. 152; Staiger, pp. 
35, 88; Streinz, p. 263; Widmann, p. 22; Goetze, p. 98 (of the reprint). 

13 Protokolle, II, 25; Staiger, p. 92. 
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Senfkérnleinweise of Ambrosius Metzger, and the iberkurze Abendrot- 
weise of Georg Hager.'* The use of such names, which suggest imme- 
diately a contrast with the iiberlang forms, seems to have begun about 
1600. The simple term iiberkurz is rare and very late in appearing. All 
of the examples of the simple form which might belong to an early 
writer of Meisterlieder are of doubtful authenticity. Heinrich von 
Miigeln’s iiberkurzer Ton—or, perhaps better, his gar kurzer Ton— 
Lienhard Nunnenbeck’s tiberkurzer Ton, and that of Efferding, i.e., 
[Heinrich von] Ofterdingen, as well as that of Hans Findeisen, whose 
dates are uncertain, are either doubtful or very late in origin.” It is 
uncertain whether the term is correctly applied to Heinrich von 
Miigeln’s meter. There seems to be some confusion about Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen’s iiberkurzer Ton, which is reported only once (in 1645). 
It may be a modification of his well-known kurzer Ton or merely an- 
other name for it. Although it bears the name of a putative Middle 
High German writer, there is no reason to suppose that it is an old 
metrical pattern, or at least that the name tiberkurzer Ton is old. Lien- 
hard Nunnenbeck’s iiberkurzer Ton is reported as being current in 
Austrian usage, and the name may be a corruption of his kurzer Ton. 
The first safely authenticated metrical pattern of this sort is an inven- 
tion by Georg Hager, who was writing between 1580 and 1626. 

The facts about the use of aiberlang in naming the metrical patterns 
of the Meistersinger are now before us. One meter of this type was in 
use in 1450, another was invented about 1500, another in 1528, five 
about 1550 (when the two existing meters were taken up again), and 
five more soon after 1570. In the last quarter of the sixteenth century, 
six meters bearing names compounded with iiberlang were invented, 
and these were followed by three others. A little after this last flurry of 
interest in meters of this type—in other words, about 1600—com- 
pound names employing iiberkurz were invented. The simple term 


14 Protokolle, II, 23, 31, 89, 104; J. Grimm, Ueber den altdeutschen Meistergesang (Git- 
tingen, 1811), p. 74; Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, III (1874), 53. 
On the ascription of the iberkurze Narrenweise see Staiger, p. 90. On the iberkurze Abend- 
rotweise see further O. Plate, ‘“‘Die Kunstausdriicke der Meistersinger,’’ Strassburger 
Studien, III (1888), 49; F. Behrend, Zeitschrift des historischen Vereins fir Schwaben und 
Neuburg, XXXVIII (1912), 90. 

4% On Heinrich von Miigeln see Plate, p. 49. On Nunnenbeck see Widmann, p. 17. 
On Georg Hager see Staiger, p. 88. On Findeisen and Efferding see Protokolle, II, 110, 127 
(cf. pp. 85, 104); Streinz, pp. 179, 257. 
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tiberkurzer Ton enjoyed only a very scanty use and, whenever it may 
have been invented, is not found in the records before 1645. 

What, then, is the significance of these facts in the literary history 
of Meistergesang? It is clear that metrical details did not fully engage 
the Meistersinger until the second quarter of the sixteenth century. 
Until then they found simple names for their meters which described 
the obvious aspects of the stanzaic or musical form. The invention of 
meters went to no great excesses in variety or length. The Meister- 
singer were concerned quite as much with the matter as with the form 
of their verse. By the second quarter of the sixteenth century condi- 
tions had changed greatly. Long and complicated metrical patterns 
came into favor, and the form of Meisterlieder became a matter of 
greater and greater concern. The flood of excessively long and com- 
plicated meters brought forth official condemnation in the school rules, 
the so-called Tabulatur. This condemnation was effective for a genera- 
tion. Then, at the end of the sixteenth century, the Meistersinger 
turned once more to the iiberlang type of metrical pattern and carried 
it to fantastic extremes in the development of compound names and 
tiberkurz forms. In the last decades of the sixteenth century we see 
a waning respect for the official rules and a growing passion for formal 
metrical exercises. In this history of so small a detail as the manner of 
naming a special type of meter, we perceive the ways in which Mei- 
stergesang shifted and changed during a century and a half. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 

















THE TELESCOPE AND IMAGINATION 


URING the last few years—perhaps because of the dominant 
1) interest of our own time—students of literary history have 
become more and more aware of the importance of the scien- 
tific background in determining the direction of certain currents of 
literature, and have been increasingly conscious of the extent to which 
major and minor writers have felt the pressure of contemporary scien- 
tific conceptions. Of all the periods in which scientific thought has 
transformed the world, no age, it is agreed, until our own, saw more 
tremendous changes than that of the Renaissance; and, if there is one 
thing upon which historians are agreed, it seems to be that the most 
! epoch-making of these changes came about through what is vaguely 
called ‘‘Copernicanism.” The difference between “old” and “new” is 
said to be found in the difference between generations who felt their 
earth the center of the universe and generations who have learned that 
their earth is no such thing. Yet, though we have paid lip-service to 
that theory, we have felt our convictions fall before poet after poet 
who, knowing with his intellect the hypotheses of Copernicus, still felt 
imaginatively that the “little world of men” remains a solid ball be- 
neath his feet, still the center of his universe. The student of seven- 
teenth-century literature who reads thoughtfully those earlier poets 
who first experienced the strangeness of the “new astronomy,” and 
the somewhat later poets who accepted it as a matter of course, be- 
comes aware that there was little stirring of the cosmic imagination 
even among those who defended Copernicus. Ultimately he reaches 
the conclusion that, although the intelligent layman of the seventeenth 
century was aware of the so-called Copernican hypothesis, in itself the 
hypothesis disturbed him little; in itself it led in few cases to either 
optimism or pessimism, but rather, as in the case of Milton’s angel, 
to a judicial weighing of hypotheses without too much concern as to 
which should finally be proved true.’ 


1 I suspect that the opinion of the second Viscount Conway on the subject was charac- 
teristic of many an intelligent gentleman who, like himself, was ‘‘noe otherway a Scholer 
then a Scotch pedler is a Marchant.’’ He wrote to his daughter-in-law in 1651 (Conway 
' letters [1930], p. 32): ‘‘Copernicus hath divers followers not bycause his opinion is true but 
bycause the opinion is different from what all men in all ages ever had, for he hath not 
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Yet something in the “new astronomy”’ did lead to both optimism 
and pessimism. There is a feeling here of change, of awareness of 
astronomical implication which both disturbs and fascinates the 
seventeenth-century mind. On the one hand, man is shrinking back 
from an unknown gulf of immensity, in which he feels himself swal- 
lowed up; on the other, he is, like Bruno, “rising on wings sublime” to a 
spaciousness of thought he had not known before. The poetic and 
religious imagination of the century was not only influenced, but ac- 
tually changed, by something latent in the “new astronomy.’’ New 
figures of speech appear, new themes for literature are found, new 
attitudes toward life are experienced, even a new conception of Deity 
emerges. All of these have little to do with the problem of the relative 
position of the earth and sun; they are not even, for the most part, the 
consequence of man’s knowledge that his earth is not a special crea- 
tion of God’s, the center of the universe. The century was aware less 
of the position of the world than of the immensity of the universe, and 
the possibility of a plurality of worlds. It is this which troubles and 
enthrals; the solid earth shrinks to minute proportions, as man sur- 
veys the new cosmos; it is a tiny ball, moving in indefinite space, and 
beyond it are other worlds with other suns, all part of a cosmic 
scheme which defeats imagination. Not only that; the seventeenth 
century, as it became conscious of indefinite space, became aware also 
that in the little world a new microcosm reflected the new macrocosm. 
Again and again we may find men turning, as Pascal in the most mag- 
nificent passage on the subject, from contemplating “entire nature in 
her height and full majesty,” from a bewildering universe in which 
“this visible world is but an imperceptible point in the ample bosom 
of nature,” to “another prodigy equally astonishing,” the world “of 
things most minute” in which the “conceivable immensity of nature” 
is displayed again “in the compass of this abbreviation of an atom.” 
Like Pascal, many a man after the invention of the microscope viewed 
“therein an infinity of worlds” and lost himself “in these wonders, as 
astonishing in their littleness as the others in their magnitude.’” 
proved that there is any ill consequence by holding that the Earth doth stand still and the 
heavens move, or discover the least Error in this Tenent, but only he hath very ingeniously 


shewed that it may be as well demonstrated that the heavens stand still as that the earth 
stands still, we shall know no more then we doe if we think as he doth."’ 


? Blaise Pascal, Thoughts, trans. O. W. Wight (1893), pp. 158-60. 
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Such passages as these are not the direct result of ““Copernicanism,”’ 
but they are none the less the result of the “new astronomy.” It is the 
source of such passages which the student must seek if he is to dis- 
cover what really transformed modern imagination. Not Copernicus 
but Bruno, Galileo, and Kepler are reflected here. On the one hand, 
the poetic intuition of the Nolan; on the other, an actual sense ex- 
perience led Milton, Pascal, and others of the midcentury to an aware- 
ness of the vastness and the minuteness of the nature of the universe 
and of man—an experience which to our age is so much taken for 
granted that only with difficulty can we think ourselves back to the 
situation of that first generation of men who by experience of the 
telescope, and of its descendant, the microscope, sometimes in one 
night saw the crashing-down of the “flaming ramparts of the world” 


when 
They viewed the vast immeasurable Abyss, 


Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild.* 


In this article, and in those which follow, I shall seek to trace that 
experience, attempting to see how the imagination of first one, then 
another, was transformed as he looked through the telescope, then 
through the microscope, and as he read the volumes of others who had 
done so. We may perhaps date the beginning of modern thought from 
the night of January 7, 1610, when Galileo, by means of the instru- 
ment which he had developed with such labor, actually perceived new 
planets and new worlds.‘ But there were two earlier moments which 
must be considered in any study of the awakening of modern astro- 
nomical imagination—differing in degree, but much the same in kind 
—the moments of the discovery of Tycho’s “‘new star” of 1572 and of 
Kepler’s of 1604. These were the precursors which prepared men’s 
minds to accept what would otherwise have seemed incredible in 
Galileo’s Sidereus nuncius in 1610—the most important single publi- 
cation, it seems to me, of the seventeenth century, so far as its effect 
upon imagination is concerned. I shall try at the present time to re- 
construct the instantaneous effect which the discoveries reported there 
had upon the poets of Galileo’s own country, in order that their effect 
upon poetic imagination in England may be better understood. In the 
papers which follow, I shall trace the course of that effect in England, 


3 Paradise lost, VII, 209-10. 4 See below, pp. 244—45. 
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the merging of Galilean ideas with those already native there, and then 
shall follow the developments of the “‘new astronomy” as it appears in 
literature, watching new figures of speech, new literary themes, new 
cosmic epics, most of all the transformation of poetic and religious 
imagination by ideas which, once grasped, man has never been able to 
forget.® 
I 

The first of the great discoveries which were to make the thoughtful 
layman of the day—the poet, the theologian—aware of the new heavens 
and the new earth which modern astronomy has disclosed occurred on 
November 11, 1572, when Tycho Brahe, the Danish astronomer at 
Uraniborg, noticed in the constellation of Cassiopeia what seemed an 
unfamiliar bright star.* Astonishment seized him, and at first he not 
unnaturally believed that he must be mistaken; for, according to the 
accepted “‘Aristotelianism”’ of the day, all the stars, even more certain- 
ly than all the sparrows, were known and numbered. In the classic 
doctrine of the schools, the heavens were perfect and immutable, 
subject neither to change nor decay, the heavenly galaxy unalterable. 
As Tycho continued to observe the appearance with a sextant, how- 
ever, the brilliance of the star—it was equal to Venus at its brightest 
—and its continuance—for it did not fall below the first magnitude for 
four months—assured him that he could not have been mistaken in 
his observations. He was ultimately prevailed upon to write and pub- 
lish a treatise in which he maintained stoutly that this could not be, as 
many thought, a comet, and established to the satisfaction of those 
not too closely bound by orthodoxy that this was a new star. Such a 
contention was not only, of course, in opposition to the orthodox 
philosophy of the heavens, but—much more important to the average 
mind—it struck at the root of established astrology. Though others 


5 This is the first of a series of papers, all of which have the same general theme: ‘‘The 
telescope and imagination.’’ The second in the series, ‘The introduction of the ‘new as- 
tronomy’ into England,"’ is concerned, as the title suggests, with the early effect of Kep- 
ler's and Galileo's ideas upon English writers, and the relation they bore to the work of 
such native astronomers as Digges and Hariot. I have dealt in that article particularly 
with John Donne and Ben Jonson. Later articles in the series deal with the theme of a 
plurality of worlds, together with the new conception of the moon, and show the interest 
in the old literary theme of a voyage to the moon, interpreted in the light of the new 
science; with the effect of the microscope upon both religious and aesthetic imagination; 
and with the reaction of certain individual poets—notably Milton—to the new ideas. 


*Cf. J. L. E. Dreyer, Tycho Brahe (Edinburgh, 1890), pp. 38-69. 
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saw and studied the new light, ““Tycho’s star” it was, and ‘““Tycho’s 
star” it remained in popular imagination during the century that 
followed.’ As late as 1650, indeed, long after Kepler’s new star of 1604, 
long after novae had come to be generally accepted, Dryden went back 
to Tycho for a figure of speech, when he wrote on the death of Lord 
Hastings: 

Liv’d Tycho now, struck with this ray (which shone 

More bright i’ th’ morn, than others’ beam at noon) 


He’d take his astrolabe, and seek out there 
What new star ’twas did gild our hemisphere.® 


Had Tycho lived three years longer than he did, he might have had 
the opportunity to see the reception in 1604 of the news of another new 
star, and to realize that his seed had not fallen upon entirely barren 
soil, and we might have been privileged to see whether or not his inter- 
pretation of the later nova would have differed in its astrological sig- 
nificance. But Tycho died in 1601; and Kepler, with whom the dis- 
covery of the new star of 1604 is associated, had been only an infant in 
1572. Yet Kepler had had every opportunity to hear at first hand 
Tycho’s theories on new stars, and the appearance of the star of 1604 
could hardly have been as startling to him as that of 1572 had seemed 
to Tycho. In 1599 when Tycho, who had left Uraniborg after many 
years of astronomical observation, had settled at Prague under the 
patronage of the Emperor Rudolph, he learned of a promising and 
daring young mathematician, Johann Kepler, who was greatly in need 
of support. Kepler was at this time but twenty-eight years of age, 
though his intellectual experiences had been those of a man twice his 
years. As early as his university days Kepler had come under the spell 
of ‘‘Copernicanism,’’ even then beginning to be a dangerous heresy.® 


7 The “new star’’ of 1572 was observed in England by Thomas Digges, who wrote an 
important treatise on the subject, Alae seu scalae mathematicae, etc. (1573). The book, dedi- 
cated to Lord Burghley, describes the observations Digges had made. His name, however, 
is seldom mentioned in connection with the discovery of new stars, though, as will be seen, 
he was important in the development of the telescope. Tycho himself, in his later Astrono- 
miae instauratae progymnasmata, devotes a long section to a discussion of Digges’s work. 
See Dreyer, III, 167-203. I shall discuss the English interest in ‘‘new stars’’ in the second 


article in this series. 
8 Upon the death of Lord Hastings, ll. 43—46. 


* While the Ptolemaic system was publicly expounded at Tiibingen, where at the age 
of seventeen Kepler received the Bachelor's degree, Michael Maestlin, professor of mathe- 
matics who taught the accepted philosophy in his lectures, took occasion to instruct this 
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In 1596 Kepler published the first of his great works, the Mysterium 
cosmographicum,'® which, far less important in the history of thought 
than his later works, seems always to have remained his own favorite, 
for Kepler—as too few modern scientists seem to realize—remained, 
in his own mind, first a mystic, second a scientist. The Mysterium 
cosmographicum appealed profoundly to that type of Renaissance 
mind which, like Sir Thomas Browne, loved the “mystick mathematick 
of heaven.” Here one may find the mysteries of numbers and of dis- 
tances, the conception of the Great Geometer who in his design of the 
universe has been moved by what Sir Thomas Browne delighted to 
call the “Qunicuncial Ordination” in the “strange Cryptography”’ of 
“his starrie Booke of Heaven.” To Kepler the mystery of the sacred 
number 5 lies at the center of the universe, and his excitement over 
the later discovery of Galileo’s four planets was marred only by his 
regret that they had not been five in number."' While there is much, 
even in the Mysterium cosmographicum, which contributed to the 
history of astronomy as the scientist knows it, it is essential for any 
understanding of the effect which Kepler was to produce upon the 
imaginative minds of later poets and theologians to realize that his 
first public defense of Copernicus was based upon his profound belief 
that Copernicanism was ultimately consistent with mysticism. 

The Mysterium cosmographicum was followed by a series of short 
papers, all marked by the same mysticism, which, after his banish- 
ment to Hungary, Kepler sent back to Maestlin in Tiibingen, with a 
pitiful request for aid.” Perhaps as a result, in 1599 Tycho urged 
most promising of his pupils privately in the principles of the Copernican hypothesis. Cf. 
C. Carl Rufus, ‘‘Kepler as an astronomer”’ in Johann Kepler, 1571-1630: a tercentenary 
commemoration of his life and works .... prepared under the auspices of the History of 
Science Society (1931), pp. 4—5. 

1° Prodromus dissertationum Mathematicarum continens Mysterium Cosmographicum. 
.... Addita est Narratio G. Joachimi Rhetici De libris revolucionum, atque admirandis de 
numero, ordine, et distantiis sphaerarum mundi hypothesibus .... N.Copernici. Tubingae, 
1596. 

11 Kepler's first acquaintance with Galileo came about over their friendly correspond- 
ence about the Mysterium cosmographicum; cf. Johann Kepler, etc., p. 87. In the first letter 
written by Galileo to Kepler, dated August 4, 1597, acknowledging the receipt of the book, 
Galileo says that even from the preface of the book, ‘‘I catch a glimpse of your meaning, 
and feel great joy on meeting with so powerful an associate in the pursuit of truth."’ In 
the same letter he tells Kepler: ‘‘Many years ago I became a convert to the opinions of 
Copernicus, and by his theory have succeeded in explaining many phenomena which on 
the contrary hypothesis are altogether inexplicable’’ (quoted in J. J. Fahie, Galileo: his 
life and work [1903], pp. 40—41). 


12 On the magnet; On the cause and obliquity of the eclipse; On the Divine Wisdom as shown 
in the Creation; cf. Rufus, p. 14. 
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Kepler to come to Prague “as a welcome friend,” and after some 
hesitation on Kepler’s part, the offer was accepted. For a little more 
than a year the two men worked together, finding fundamental agree- 
ment in spite of their differences, and at Tycho’s sudden death the 
following year Kepler found himself heir not only to Tycho’s post of 
chief imperial mathematician but—what was to him of far greater 
importance—spiritual heir to Tycho’s great legacy of astronomical 
observations and hypotheses, which were to affect all his later dis- 
coveries and conclusions. The first of his important publications after 
Tycho’s death—concerning the new star—showed clearly his famili- 
arity with Tycho’s long ponderings on that earlier star of 1572. 

In 1604 the immutable heavens of Aristotle—and his orthodox 
disciples!—were again disturbed by the appearance of a new star in 
the constellation of Serpentarius—brighter, some declared, than the 
earlier star; twice as bright, said others, as Jupiter.'* The earlier star 
had dawned upon an amazed and unsuspecting world which—Kepler 
suggested in the ironic introduction to the work which he immediately 
wrote!—felt it to be a “secret hostile inruption,” “an enemy storming 
a town and breaking into the market-place before the citizens are 
aware of his approach.” This one, he declared, skilfully mingling 
astrology and irony, had come in a year, and at a season of which the 
astrologers had predicted great things, and would therefore be ac- 
claimed not as the secret coming of an enemy, but as the “spectacle of 
a public triumph, or the entry of a mighty potentate .... then at 
last the trumpeters and archers and lackeys so distinguish the person 
of the monarch, that there is no occasion to point him out, but every 
one cries of his own accord—‘Here we have him!’ ”’ The subtle satire 
throughout the whole work is such that it is small wonder that the 


18 Kepler's former teacher, Maestlin, who was among the first to observe the new star, 
wrote of it: ‘‘How wonderful is this new star! I am certain that I did not see it before 29th 
September, nor indeed, on account of several cloudy nights, had I a good view till 6th Oc- 
tober. Now that it is on the other side of the sun, instead of surpassing Jupiter as it did, 
and almost rivalling Venus, it scarcely equals the Cor Leonis, and hardly surpasses Saturn. 
It continues, however, to shine with the same bright and strongly sparkling light, and 
changes colour almost every moment, now tawny, then yellow, presently purple, and red, 
and, when it has risen above the vapours, most frequently white’’ (Fahie, p. 54). 

14 Among Kepler’s publications on the new star were Grindtlicher bericht von einem 
ungewohnlichen newen stern, welcher in october diss 1604 jahrs erstmahlen erschienen (Prag, 
1605); Joannis Keppleri..... De stella nova in pede Serpentarii, et qui sub ejus exortum de 
novo iniit, trigono igneo. Libellus astronomicis, physicis, metaphysicis, meteorologicis et as- 
trologicis disputationibus, évdotas et rapadotus plenus. De stella incognita Cygni: narratio 
astronomica .... (Pragae, 1606). There were other editions and at least one other version. 


145 Quoted in W. W. Bryant, Kepler (1920), p. 30. 
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adversaries of the new astronomy sometimes hailed him as an ally, and 
insisted until the end that Kepler’s position was that of the upholder 
of the orthodox astrology. 

Kepler was not the only great scientist who gained both fame and 
infamy from his defense of new stars. On the tenth of October, 1604, 
Galileo Galilei, who then held the Mathematic Chair at the University 
of Padua, and was already a teacher of note, observed the nova. Dur- 
ing the next few months he studied it closely, and in January, 1605, he 
proposed it for discussion in his public lectures—which during the 
preceding session had been upon the theory of the planets. No better 
evidence of the interest which the new star excited in the public mind 
can be found than the contemporary accounts of the crowds which 
thronged his lecture-room, forcing him to lecture in the Aula Magna 
of the University. The differences between his theories and those of 
Tycho and Kepler need not detain us here.'® All of them agreed in 
their opposition to the accepted Aristotelian philosophy of the heav- 
vens, and Kepler and Galileo both challenged the Ptolemaic astron- 
omy by the Copernican. Galileo’s public declarations on the subject 
mark the real beginning of the bitter antagonism which he was to 
encounter throughout his whole life.'” 

Even Galileo, however, had no presage, as he watched the popu- 
lar excitement aroused by the discovery of a single new star, that with- 
in six years that excitement was to be multiplied a hundred fold, and 
that he himself, almost overnight, was to add to human knowledge not 


1¢‘*He demonstrated that it was neither a meteor, nor yet a body existing from all 
time, and only now noticed, but a body which had recently appeared and would again 
vanish. Unlike his contemporaries, Tycho Brahe and Kepler, who thought that new stars 
(and comets) were temporary conglomerations of a cosmical vapour filling space; or, as is 
now thought, the result of some catastrophe or collision whereby immense masses of in- 
candescent gases are produced, Galileo suggested that they might be products of terrestrial 
exhalations of extreme tenuity, at immense distances from the earth, and reflecting the 
sun's rays—an hypothesis which . . . . he also applied to comets”’ (Fahie, p. 55). 

17 In answer to the attack of Antonio de Montepulciano, Galileo published in 1605 his 
satirical Dialogo de Cecco di Ronchitti da Bruzene in perpuosito del la stella nuova (Padua, 
1605). This is reprinted, with a modern Italian version, in the ‘‘Edizione nazionale’’ of 
Galileo's works, Le opere di Galileo Galilei . . . . Direttore, Antonio Favaro, Vol. II (1891). 
In the same volume Favaro has included Frammenti di lezione e di studi sulla nuova stella 
dell’ ottobre, 1604. The controversy was continued a few years later when, after Galileo's 
first publications on the telescope, Baldassare Capra, of Milan, claimed the invention of 
the instrument in his Usus et fabrica circini cujusdam proportionis (Padua, 1607). Galileo 
replied with his Difesa contro alle calunnie et imposture di Baldessar Capra, in the first part 
of which he defends his contentions about the new star which Capra had also attacked. 
This reply, together with the two papers of Capra, has been reprinted by Favaro, Le opere, 
Vol. Il. 
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one star, as Tycho and Kepler had done, but stars innumerable, a new 
moon, new planets—a new world. All that the curious and observant 
eye of man unaided could discover was known to Galileo in 1605; but 
beyond the reach of human eye, shrouded as it had been since the 
beginning, stretched a new cosmos. Its discovery by the genius of one 
man might well have been called by Bacon’s majestic title, The Greatest 
Birth of Time. 
II 

As seven cities warred for Homer being dead, so at least seven 
countries have warred for the honor of possessing in their annals the 
inventor of that simplest yet most epoch-making of instruments—the 
telescope. Search for its origin leads one into many paths of time and 
place. Was there, in any real sense, an “inventor” of the telescope, or 
did it develop by slow stages from more primitive instruments whose 
beginnings are lost in the mist of antiquity?!* Its possible origin is 
found by various modern commentators in the “‘merkhet”’ or ‘“‘measur- 
ing instrument” of the Egyptians, in Arabian legend, in the “‘queynte 
mirours”’ and ‘‘perspectives” of Chaucer, more probably in the “glass- 
es or diaphanous bodies” of Roger Bacon. But no record remains of 
discoveries made by any of these instrumenis. We approach the 
modern scientific world more certainly in the case of Thomas Digges, 


18 Bibliography upon this subject is so extensive—leading as it does to treatments on 
both the telescope and the microscope, that I shall list only certain studies which I have 
found of most interest or significance; others which particularly concern the microscope 
I reserve for an article on that subject. Among modern treatments the following are par- 
ticularly important: A. N. Disney, C. F. Hill, and Watson Baker, Origin and development 
of the microscope (London, 1928); C. Singer, ‘‘Steps leading to the invention of the first opti- 
cal apparatus,” in Studies in the history and method of science (Oxford, 1921), II, 385 ff.; 
G. Govi, ‘Il microscopio composto inventato da Galilei,’’ Atti R. Accad. Sci. Fis. Nat., II, 
Ser. 2 (Napoli, 1888) (English translation in the Jour. Roy. Microsc. Soc., IX (London, 
1889], 574 ff.); one of the best general accounts may be found in R. T. Gunther, Zarly 
science in Oxford, II (1923), 288-331. Among early accounts of the instruments which I 
have found of most value is the treatment by Hieronymus Sirturus, Telescopium sive ars 
perficiendi novum illud Galilaei visorum instrumentum ad sidera, in tres partes divisa, etc. 
(Francofurti, 1618). This contains not only contemporary accounts of the origin of the in- 
trument, but also important comment upon the early reception of Galileo's discoveries. 
From the many important seventeenth-century works on the subject I select the following 
as of particular interest: G. Schott, De magia telescopia, sive de fabrica, usu, et effectu pro- 
digioso telescopii et microscopii (1657); G. Schott, Magia universalis naturae et artis (1657— 
77); H. Power, Experimental philosophy (1664); Robert Hooke, Micrographia (1665); 
Hooke, Lectures and collections (1678); Petrus Borellus, De vero telescopii inventore (1655); 
R. P. F. Zahn, Oculus artificialis telediophricus sive telescopium (1685-86) ; J. F. Griendelius, 
Micrographia nova (1687); P. Z. Traber, Nervus opticus sive tractatus theoricus (1690); 
W. Molyneux, Dioptrica nova (1692); Robert Hooke, ‘‘ Discourse concerning telescopes and 
microscopes,”’ in Philosophical experiments and observations of .... Dr. Robert Hooke (Lon- 
don, 1726), pp. 257-68. 
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whose experiments, made about 1550, seem to prove that he had dis- 
covered the principle of the telescope. With one possible exception,'® 
however, Digges, like his slightly later contemporary, Dr. Dee, seems 
to have been more concerned with magnification of objects upon 
earth than with observation of the celestial bodies. 

So far as modern astronomy is concerned, then, all these early 
discoveries, interesting though they are, are only preliminary sketches 
for the finished portrait. Clearly they—and others like them—helped 
prepare the way; for it was not mere coincidence that Holland, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy all claim the invention of the telescope about 
1608. Whoever the actual inventor, it is unquestionable that the lens- 
makers of Holland first constructed telescopes in such a way as to 
make them available for astronomical discovery, though no one of the 
early makers produced an instrument of sufficient power to make 
celestial observations. In 1608, within a month two spectacle-makers 
—Jan Lippershey of Middelburgh in Zealand and James Metius of 
Alkmaar—filed petitions for the exclusive right of manufacture and 
sale of instruments for seeing at a distance.” Within the next few 
months a number of the instruments were manufactured and sold in 
various parts of Europe. 

Important though it may be to the historian of science to establish 
the inventor of the telescope, to the historian of ideas the precise 
origination of an instrument is of little real consequence. The lens- 
makers who exhibited the novelty, the aristocrats who considered it 
an interesting toy, might well have remained in the Paradise of Fools 
had it not been for one man who, recognizing instantly the poten- 
tialities of the new instrument, had the ability to develop it in such a 
way that it might be used for celestial observation, and the genius to 
interpret what he saw. No one doubts that this was Galileo Galilei. 
As the star of 1572 remained ‘“Tycho’s star,” so the telescope almost 


1° The most recent study of Digges suggests that his concept of infinity may have been 
the result of the fact that he did use the telescope for astronomical observation. See Francis 
R. Johnson and Sanford V. Larkey, ‘‘Thomas Digges, the Copernican system, and the 
idea of the infinity of the universe,”"’ Huntingdon Library Bulletin, No. 5 (April, 1934), pp. 
69-117. I am discussing the early English experiments on the telescope at more length in 
the second article in this series. 


2° Dr. G. M6ll in 1831 published various important notes on this subject taken from the 
papers of Professor van Swinden (‘‘On the first invention of telescopes,” Jour. Roy. Inst. 
{[London, 1831]). Pierre Borell, in De vero telescopii inventore, etc., claims priority for Zacha- 


rias Jansen. 
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overnight became “Galileo’s tube,” and such it remained to the 
seventeenth century.” It seems that Galileo, on a visit to Venice 
about May, 1609, heard of the presentation by a Dutchman—prob- 
ably Lippershey—to Prince Maurice of Nassau of an optical instru- 
ment which, as if by magic, brought far objects near.” Immediately 
recognizing the principle from the description, and evidently foresee- 
ing the possibilities, Galileo set himself to the construction of an in- 
strument with such success that he was able to report to his brother- 
in-law on August 29, 1609, that he had made a glass which far sur- 
passed the powers of the one reported from Flanders.”* He describes 


21 [ have been more and more impressed by this fact as I have read the various seven- 
teenth-century accounts of the telescope. The earliest commentators were aware, from 
Galileo’s own statements and from his replies to his antagonists, that Galileo did not claim 
to have invented the telescope. But, as the century progresses, Galileo’s name becomes 
almost legendary, and he is credited with even more wonders than he performed. Indeed 
it becomes unusual in the two centuries which follow to find as cautious a statement as this 
of Jean de Hautefeuille, Les merveilles qui ont esté nouvellement decouvertes aux astres du ciel 
(Paris, 1674), p. 3: ‘“‘L’Autheur ne se nomme point. Il est a croire que l’on est venua sa 
connoissance par degrez, et insensiblement.’’ Such a statement as this of Claude Comiers 
is more common (La nature et presage des cométes [Lyon, 1665], p. 482): ‘‘Les ordinaires et 
communes Lunettes de longue-veue portent encore le nom de Galile, qui le premier les a 
heureusement mis en pratique.’’ Samuel Fuller, author of some of the most popular works 
on astronomy in the eighteenth century, declares flatly (Practical astronomy (Dublin, 1732], 
pp. 139-42): ‘‘Galileus a Florentine about 1615 first invented and applied the Telescope to 
the Discovery of Celestial Objects.’’ One of the few exact accounts of the history of the 
instrument by a seventeenth-century author is to be found in the paper which Robert 
Hooke delivered to the Royal Society in February, 1691-2 (see R. T. Gunther, ‘Life and 
works of Robert Hooke,”’ Early science in Oxford, VII [1930], 735 ff.). Here Hooke gives 
a survey of the extra-Galilean development of the instrument as adequate as those one 
finds in many modern writers, mentioning the contribution of Roger Bacon, Baptista 
Porta, Digges, Metius, and others. 

22 Cf. MOll, pp. 319, 483, 496. Logan Pearsall Smith (The life and letters of Sir Henry 
Wotton, I [1907], 486 n.) finds evidence in letters of Paoli Sarpi that news of the telescope 
reached Venice as early as 1608, but mentions a different account given in dispatches of 
Giorgio Bartoli, secretary of the Tuscan resident. He speaks of a telescope being tried 
from the campanile of San Marco on August 22, 1609, and of another brought to Venice by 
a stranger a week later. 

23 This familiar letter has been frequently reprinted, and may be found easily available 
in Fahie, pp. 77-78. A very significant sentence indicates that Galileo had not actually 
seen any of the Dutch instruments, but, having heard of them, had readily deduced the 
optical principle involved. In commenting on the original report he says: ‘‘This result 
seemed to me so extraordinary that it set me thinking, and as it appeared to me that it 
depended on the laws of perspective, I reflected on the manner of constructing it, and was 
at length so entirely successful that I made a spy-glass which far surpasses the report of the 
Flanders one.”’ In the Sidereus nuncius (The sidereal messenger), trans. E. 8. Carlos (1880), 
introduction, Galileo says that a report had reached his ears of a telescope constructed by 
a Dutchman, and, a few days later, he received confirmation of the report ‘‘in a letter writ- 
ten from Paris by a noble Frenchman, Jaques Badovere, which finally determined me to 
give myself up first to inquire into the principle of the telescope, and then to consider the 
means by which I might compass the invention of a similar instrument, which after a little 
while I succeeded in doing, through deep study of the theory of Refraction.’’ In II sag- 
giatore (1623), Galileo describes at greater length the logical process by which he reached 
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vividly the first public test of the instrument, when after his exhibition 
of it before “their Highnesses, the Signoria, many of the nobles and 
senators, although of a great age, mounted more than once to the top 
of the highest church tower in Venice, in order to see sails and ship- 
ping that were so far off that it was two hours before they were seen, 
without my spy-glass, steering full sail into the harbour.”’ The senators 
and nobles, like Galileo himself, were impressed at first only with the 
great utility which the discovery promised for naval and military 
operations; their recognition of its practical value was evidenced by 
their immediate practical return in the life-appointment of Galileo to 
his professorship, with an increase in salary. 

Galileo’s first?‘ telescope had a magnifying power of three diame- 
ters, making objects appear nine times larger; his next had a magnify- 
ing power of about eight diameters; but, not content with that, he 
continued the development until within a remarkably short time he 
had perfected one which, turned toward the stars, gave him some 
hint of the astonishment to come, and led him to devote himself fever- 
ishly, ‘‘sparing neither labour nor expense’’ to the development of an 
instrument which showed objects nearly thirty times nearer, and 
nearly one thousand times larger. This—the fifth telescope of Galileo 
—is the “optic tube” with which the astonished “Tuscan artist” 
viewed the night sky, piercing the heavens and opening to humanity 
a new heaven and a new earth.” These were the discoveries which he 
immediately prepared to give to the world in his Sidereus nuncius, 
the sidereal messenger which in 1610 carried abroad, to increasing 
excitement, news of the discoveries which were to transform human 
imagination. 
his conclusion, and declares that he discovered the principle in one night, and the next day 
made his first instrument. He insists that the discovery was made ‘‘by the way of pure 
reasoning.’’ The passage is given in Fahie, pp. 79-81. 

24 This was actually at least his second telescope, but was the first he exhibited. 


2% The technical details of Galileo's telescope are described in most of the books on the 
subject. One of the best accounts is that of Favaro, ‘‘Intorno ai cannocchiali costruiti ed 
usati da Galileo Galilei,’’ R. Istituto Venuto, Vol. LX, Parto II (Venezia, 1901). The most 
interesting recent account I have found is that of Giorgio Abetti, ‘‘I cannocchiali di Galileo 
e dei suoi Discepoli,"’ L’universo (Firenze, 1923), Anno IV, No. 9, pp. 685-92. Here Signor 
Abetti, who is director at Arcetri, describes a recent visit of Professor George Hale, di- 
rector of the Mount Wilson Observatory in California, in honor of which Galileo's tele- 
scopes were again set up at Arcetri. Abetti describes each of the extant telescopes, and tells 
what could be seen by a modern observer. He also describes some of the later seventeenth- 
century instruments. 
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Galileo himself mentions the proposed publication of his epoch- 
making work in a letter to Belisario Vinta* in Florence.?’ He is, he 
writes, at Venice in order to arrange for the printing of what he calls 
“falcune osservazioni le quali col mezo di’ uno mio occhiale* ho fatto ne 
i corpi celesti.” He speaks in the letter of his own amazement over his 
observations and renders thanks to God who has made him “solo 
primo osservatore di cosa ammiranda et tenuta a tutti i seccoli oc- 
culta.’”’ The letter was written on January 30, 1610. It was only five 
months since Galileo had constructed the first instrument which he 
publicly exhibited; yet in that time he had not only perfected his in- 
strument, but had already made his greatest discoveries—of the 
nature of the moon and of the Milky Way, most of all his discovery of 
the “new stars” about Jupiter. Three of these he had observed for the 
first time on the night of January 7, 1610—surely one of the great 
nights of history; his observations of them were not, however, com- 
plete enough for publication until, after repeated observations, he had 
established to his entire satisfaction early in March the existence of 
four planets of Jupiter. On March 4, 1610,?® Galileo wrote the dedica- 
tion to his Sidereus nuncius, on the title-page of which he offered his 
discoveries at one glance to an amazed generation. 

Even the modern reader, accustomed to astounding scientific dis- 
coveries, feels the excitement which the seventeenth century must 
have experienced in reading Galileo’s account of his “incredible de- 
light” when for the first time he observed the heavens through his 
“occhiale,” and shares the amazement of the lonely observer in the 

26 Belisario Vinta was the Grand Duke's chief secretary of state. 

27 The letter is given in Le opere, X, 280-81. 

28 Galileo does not call his instrument telescopio or telescopium in his earliest letters and 
pamphlets. Mio occhiale, which he uses here, is a favorite of his; elsewhere he uses perspi- 
cillum; telescopio seems to have been first used by him in a letter on September 1, 1611. 
The term telescopium was not original with Galileo; it is ascribed by Baptista Porta to 
Prince Cesi, founder of the Academy of Lincei. Kepler uses the terms conspicillum, per- 
spicillum, specillium, pencillium. Telescopium was the only one of these early technical 
terms which became frequent in England; while both telescopium and telescope are fairly 
common during the seventeenth century, the popular phrases more frequently used are 
“‘optick glasse,”’ ‘‘optick tube,”’ particularly ‘‘Galileo’s optick glasse’’ or ‘‘Galileo's optick 
tube.’’ The instrument was also called the ‘‘perspective glasse,’’ the ‘‘trunke glasse,’’ and 
the ‘‘trunke spectacle.’’ Ben Jonson, in News from the New World, uses ‘‘perplexive glasse”’ 
and ‘‘mathematician’s perspicil."’ 

2® Fahie says (p. 86): ‘‘The book, doubtless, appeared immediately after, say, towards 
the middle of March.”’ Its publication may be dated even more accurately by the letter 


which Sir Henry Wotton wrote to the Earl of Salisbury on March 13, 1610, in which he 
Says that the book is ‘‘come abroad this very day.’’ The letter is given by Smith, I, 485-87. 
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“absolute novelty” of his discoveries. He himself has suggested, in 
the order of their importance, the new conceptions which we shall find 
reflected in the literature of the seventeenth century.*® First and most 
obvious was the instantaneous increase in the number of new stars, 
“stars in myriads, which have never been seen before,” says Galileo, 
“and which surpass the old, previously known, stars in number more 
than ten times.’’*! Again, he declares: “It is a most beautiful and 
delightful sight to behold the body of the Moon.” Beautiful and de- 
lightful indeed to Galileo; but to poets who for centuries had been stirred 
to sing of the smooth surface, the clear even radiance of the “luminous 
orb,” how extraordinary must have seemed his calm statement that 
“the Moon certainly does not possess a smooth and polished surface, 
but one rough and uneven, and, just like the face of the Earth itself, 
is everywhere full of vast protuberances, deep chasms, and sinuosi- 
ties.”’ If this new conception of the moon was not to put on end to the 
romantic conventional praise of the “fair Diana,’’ it was nevertheless 
to offer to a group of poets a new realism which, as we shall see, was to 
delight in the “‘vast protuberances, deep chasms, and sinuosities,”’ 
and it was, in a short space of time, to bring back into immense popu- 
larity, with new meaning, the old legend of a world in the moon. But 
these are still matters for the future. Popular as the new conception 
of the moon was to become, there were other early discoveries of 
Galileo which vied with it. For centuries poets had sung the beauties 
of the Milky Way, and astronomers and philosophers had disputed 
about its nature. Now in one night Galileo had solved the problem 
and had, as he went on to say in the Sidereus nuncius, “got rid of dis- 
putes about the Galaxy or Milky Way, and made its nature clear to 
the very senses, not to say to the understanding.” 

But the greatest of Galileo’s discoveries had been the last of them— 


3° The quotations which follow are from Carlos’ translation, pp. 8—9. 

31 Later in the work Galileo says (pp. 40-41): ‘‘Beyond the stars of the sixth magnitude, 
you will behold through the telescope a host of other stars, which escape the unassisted 
sight, so numerous as to be almost beyond belief.” 

32 In his further discussion of the Milky Way (pp. 42-43) Galileo says: ‘‘By the aid of 
a telescope any one may behold this in a manner which so distinctly appeals to the senses 
that all the disputes which have tormented philosophers through so many ages are ex- 
ploded at once by the irrefragable evidence of our eyes, and we are freed from wordy dis- 
putes upon this subject, for the Galaxy is nothing else but a mass of innumerable stars 
planted together in clusters. Upon whatever part of it you direct the telescope straightway I 
a vast crowd of stars presents itself to view; many of them are tolerably large and extremely 
bright, but the number of small ones is quite beyond determination."’ 
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the one which even he himself at first could not believe. To this in 
particular he calls the attention of philosophers. “That which will 
excite the greatest astonishment by far,”’ he declared, “and which 
indeed especially moved me to call the attention of all astronomers and 
philosophers is this, namely, that I have discovered four planets, 
neither known nor observed by any one of the astronomers before my 
time.” The effect of Galileo’s discovery of new planets upon the 
history of science has been discussed so often and so completely by 
those “astronomers” to whose attention he called it that even the lay- 
man takes for granted its implications in astronomy. Yet the effect 
of this discovery upon poetic and religious imagination, particularly 
during the century which followed, has been so slightly treated that 
though we recognize the theological controversies to which it gave 
rise, we are hardly aware of the extent to which, on the positive side, 
those new planets swam into the ken of thoughtful and perceptive 
minds, and we have missed both the ‘“‘wild surmise”’ and the exulta- 
tion of the seventeenth-century writers as they gazed with new eyes 
upon the worlds which Galileo had unfolded to their view. We shall 
find it reflected not only in new figures of speech drawn from the 
telescope itself, from new stars, from the moon, from the Milky Way, 
and from the new planets, but in new themes for literature, and the 
recrudescence of old themes with new meanings, most of all in a stimu- 
lation of that imagination which like 


the fleet Astronomer can bore 
And thread the spheres with his quick-darting mind.* 


Before we are ready to consider the effect of the Sidereus nuncius in 
England, however, it will be well to see its effect upon its own genera- 


tion in Italy.*4 


33 George Herbert, ‘‘Vanity,’’ Poetical works, ed. George Gilfillan (1853), p. 84. 

34 No study has been made in English, so far as I have learned, of the immediate effect 
of Galileo’s discoveries upon popular imagination. There have been, of course, many com- 
petent accounts of the antagonism which his work produced in both astronomy and philos- 
ophy. I have therefore omitted all consideration of these matters, and confined myself 
in the section which follows to the popular interest aroused by Sidereus nuncius. Fahie 
(pp. 100-101) comments upon the fact that popular excitement in Italy grew intense as 
the news spread. In Florence ‘‘poets chanted the discoveries and the glory of their fellow- 
citizen.’’ In Venice a contemporary described the excitement as amounting to a frenzy. 
This account, in which Fahie is followed by most English biographers, is based to some ex- 
tent upon statements in the Telescopium of Sirturus, and to some extent upon Favaro, the 
great editor of Galileo. Favaro, in the national edition of Galileo’s works, had brought 
together a mass of material in prose and poetry, chiefly Latin and Italian, which shows the 
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III 


Hardly had the Sidereus nuncius appeared than letters began to 
pour in upon Galileo. Even before the receipt of the volume in Flor- 
ence, Alessandro Sertini** wrote on March 27, 1610, indicating the 
interest felt in Galileo’s telescopic discoveries.**® The preceding day, 
he declares, upon his arrival in the Mercato Nuovo, Filippo Manelli 
had approached him with the word that his brother Piero had written 
that the post from Venice was bringing a package from Galileo. The 
news, he declares, spread in such a way that he could not defend him- 
self from the people who wanted to know what it was, thinking it 
might be a telescope. When they learned that it was the new book, 
curiosity did not abate, especially, he adds, among men of letters. The 
same evening he and others had read a passage—the section dealing 
with the new planets—“e finalmente,”’ he says, “é tenuta gran cosa e 
marvigliosa.”’ Florence, he goes on to say, is greatly excited over tele- 
scopes, and he begs Galileo to send him one for himself. If Galileo, 
he suggests in a later section of the letter, wishes Andrea Salvadore 
to compose something about the ‘‘Medicean stars,’’ he should write 
him personally; Sertini has already suggested it to Buonaruoti. We 
shall presently see the result of these two suggestions. 

Three representative letters written within the new few weeks in- 
dicate the same great interest. On April 3, 1610, Ottavio Brenzoni*’ 
wrote to Galileo from Verona, expressing his gratitude for the copy of 
the Sidereus nuncius which he had received, and saying that the least 


popular reception of the Sidereus nuncius. Much of the material in the section which fol- 
lows is based upon his studies, though I have included some passages which he does not 
quote. In addition to Favaro's edition of Le opere, and various contemporary editions of 
Galileo’s and Kepler's works which contain complimentary poems, my chief sources are 
the following: Favaro, Galileo Galilei e lo studio di Padova (Firenze, 1883); Bibliografia 
Galileiana (Rome, 1896); “‘Miscellanea Galileiana inedita’’ in Reale Istituto Veneto di 
Scienze, Lettre ed Arti, Memorie, Vol. II (Venice, 1822); Nuovi studii Galileiani (Venice, 
1891); “‘Amici e correspondenti di Galileo Galilei,’’ in Atti del R. Istituto Veneto, Vol. LIV. 
Domenico Berti, ‘‘La venuta di Galilaeo Galilei a Padova e la invenzione del telescopio,’’ in 
ibid., Vol. XVI, ser. iii; Sante Pieralisi, Urbano VIII e Galileo Galilei (Rome, 1875); Vin- 
cenzo da Filicaja, In morte di Vincenzo Viviana. I wish to express my appreciation of the 
assistance of a former student at Smith College, Miss Lilian Balboni, who assisted me in 
finding some of the material in volumes not available to me at the time. 

35 Sertini had corresponded with Galileo at least as early as 1605. Cf. Favaro, Galileo e 
lo studio di Padova, I, 280. 

36 Favaro, Galileo Galilei e lo studio di Padova, I, 390; see also Le opere, X, 305-6. 

37 Brenzoni had written Galileo on December 19, 1605, a long letter concerning the new 
star of 1604, which Favaro quotes in Galileo e lo studio di Padova, II, 252-58. Other letters 
from Brenzoni, mainly on astrological subjects, may be found ibid., pp. 257, 285, 307, 308. 
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part of the work had exceeded his expectations.** On the same day 
Benedetto Castelli, writing from Brescia, speaks of the Sidereus nun- 
cius which he has already “‘letta e riletta pid di dieci volte con somma 
meraviglia e dolcezza grande d’animo.’’*® Two weeks later, on April 17, 
1610, Frate Llario Altobelli, writing from Ancona, says: ‘Il Nuncio 
Sidereo di V. S. Ecc™ fa tanto strepito ch’ha potuto destarmi da 
un profondissimo letargo a cui soggiaccio per un lustro continuo.’’*® 
He proceeds with a request for lenses in order that he may make ob- 
servations for himself. From Naples on June 16, 1610, Orazio del 
Monte“ wrote declaring that the invention of the telescope was a 
matter of the greatest satisfaction, and hailing the discovery of the 
new planets as equal to the discovery of a new world; their discoverer, 
he declares, is equal to Columbus.” 

This was to prove a popular figure of speech with poets in Italy,** 


38 Le opere, X, 309. 

39 Cf. ibid., pp. 310-11. Father Castelli, a Benedictine (1577-1644), one of the earliest 
of Galileo’s astronomical disciples, was himself an important mathematician and a lifelong 
friend of Galileo, with whom he corresponded frequently. In October, 1613, he was called 
to the Mathematical Chair in the University of Pisa, from whence he wrote Galileo on 
November 6 that he had been forbidden to treat in his lectures of the motion of the earth, 
or even to hint at it. Cf. Fahie, p. 147 and passim. 

40 Le opere, X, 317-18; Altobelli continues: ‘‘. . . . Impazzirebbono, se fusser vivi, gli 
Hipparchi, i Tolomei, i Copernici, i Ticoni, e gli Egittii et i’ Caldei antichi, che non hanno 
veduto la meta di quello che si credevano di vedere, e la gloria di V. S. Ecc™* con si poca 
fatiga offusca tutta la gloria loro; del che io ne godo tanto, che niente pia.”’ 


41 Orazio del Monte had been a student of Galileo’s at Padua as early as 1603; cf. Fa- 
varo, Galileo e lo studio, etc., I, 200. 

42 Le opere, X, 371-72: ‘‘Ma questa, d’haver scoperto quattro pianeti di pid, 6 cosa 
maravigliosa, et simile allo scoprimento d'un mondo novo; et V. 8S. Ecc. potra con molta 
raggione gareggiar di gloria con il Colombo, non che avantaggiare il Montereggio: et io, 
che professo portarle particolare affetto, godo in estremo che il suo nome cresca con il suo 
molto merito.”’ 

43 It should be remembered, in connection with the poems to which Galileo’s discoveries 
gave rise, that Galileo was known to his contemporaries, particularly in these earlier years, 
as a man of letters as well as a mathematician, and that he prided himself upon his reputa- 
tion as a literary connoisseur. Among the earliest papers which Galileo was invited to read 
before the Academy of Florence were two (1587-88) on Dante's Inferno. Galileo took part 
in the censure passed by the Accademia della Crusca on Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata; his 
essay, Considerazioni al Tasso, which was thought for many years to have been lost, was 
discovered in 1780 by the Abbe Serassi, who was collecting materials for his Life of Tasso 
(Fahie, p. 30 n.). Galileo was equally well known for his defense of Ariosto, whose Orlando 
Furioso he was said to have known by heart, and which he defended as violently as he at- 
tacked Tasso. Among actual literary works Galileo left the fragment of a play, Capitolo in 
Biasimo della Toga (1590), an outline of a comedy in prose, and several sonnets and other 
short poems, which Favaro has published. The most interesting of his sonnets—which may 
be either conventional ‘‘enigma”’ or a more profound reflection of Galileo’s on the difficul- 
ties in which he later found himself—was published as a dedicatory poem in the Sphinz of 
Malatesti. It has been reprinted by S. W. Singer in ‘‘Milton and Malatesti,’’ Notes and 
queries, VIII, 295-96. 
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as later in England. Among the complimentary verses in which the 
figure appears are nine Latin epigrams by one of Galileo’s Scotch 
pupils at Padua, Thomas Seggett,‘4 who was a disciple not only of 
Galileo, but of Kepler, and who, it is said, was the first person to send 
to Kepler the Sidereus nuncius.* Here, in more than the rhetoric of 
compliment, Seggett declares that Galileo makes gods of mortals by 
enabling them to reach stars known hitherto only to the gods; that 
Galileo owes much to God, to be sure, but that Jupiter himself owes 
much to Galileo; that Columbus gave man lands to be conquered by 
bloodshed, Galileo gave man new worlds harmful to none. Which, he 
asks, is the greater?** In one of the epigrams Seggett groups together 
Kepler and Galileo, as history has since done, introducing into his 
verses the famous Vicisti Galilaee, too often attributed to Kepler.*’ 
Another interesting poem in which the comparison with Columbus is 
used, but which goes still farther in its implications, using other 
figures of speech which were to recur in English poetry, was the com- 
plimentary poem of Johannes Faber, later published in Galileo’s 
Il saggiatore.** As far as the stars of heaven are distant from the 
earth, declares Faber, so far does Galileo outshine others; they measure 
tiny miles of earth or the salt tracts of the sea; Galileo climbs bright 
Olympus with boundless steps and eye equipped by art. 

Yield, Vespucci, and let Columbus yield. Each of these 

Holds, it is true, his way through the unknown sea.... 

But you, Galileo, alone gave to the human race the sequence of stars, 

New constellations of heaven. 


44 Seggett was one of several British pupils of Galileo whom I shall mention again in 
the second paper in this series. His ‘‘Album amicorum,’’ now in the Vatican Library, con- 
tains Galileo's autograph, with the date August 13, 1599. The edition of the Sidereus 
nuncius which Kepler reprinted at Frankfort, with a preface by himself, contains Seggett’s 
laudatory verses. Sir Henry Wotton, when he arrived at Venice as ambassador, found 
Seggett in prison, charged with libel by a Venetian nobleman; one of Wotton’s first official 
acts was to secure his release. Cf. Cal. S. papers, Ven., X, 184, 275. 

«4s Favaro, Galileo e lo studio di Padova, I, 399. 


«¢ Epigram I (Favaro, Le opere, Vol. III, Part I, p. 188): 


“Tle dedit multo vincendas sanguine terras; 
Sidera ad hic nulli noxia. Maior uter?’’ 


47 Epigram VI (ibid., p. 189): 
‘*Keplerus, Galilaee, tuus tua sidera vidit; 
Tanto quis dubitet credere teste tibi? 
Si quid in hoc, et nos Medicéia vidimus astra, 
Pragae marmoreum lenis fert ubi Molda iugum. 
Vicisti Galilaee. Fremant licet Orcus et umbrae, 
Iupiter illum, istas opprimet orta dies.”’ 


48 Ad Galilaeum Galilaei Lynceum Florentinum Mathematicorum saeculi nostri principe, 
mirabilium in caelo per telescopium novum naturae oculum inventorem. I have given the 
important sections in translation since the original is too long to quote. 
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He calls down blessings upon the tube of Galileo which brings men to 
the stars. Even as eyes that are weary in an aged body see through 
the strong power of eyeglasses, he declares, so Galileo to the world 
in its failing years has given spectacles, a work of wondrous skill. And 
he concludes: 


O bold deed, to have penetrated the adamantine ramparts of 
heaven with such frail aid of crystal. 

Happy souls, to whom it is given to survey the citadels of 
the gods through your tube, Galileo. 


Chief among the poets who used the Columbus-motif in their 
praise of Galileo was Giambattista Marino, who devoted a section of 
his long narrative poem Adonide to Galileo’s discoveries. Here, in the 
polished verse which so greatly influenced his followers, Marino in- 
troduces as one of his famous digressions a scene in which Mercury, 
explaining the wonders of the heavens to Adonis, finally speaks of the 
strange markings on the moon, which leads him to a long passage in 
praise of Galileo and his telescope. The first stanza describes the 
instrument itself, as future ages will know it: 


Tempo verra, che senza impedimento 
Queste sue note ancor sien note e chiare, 
Mercé d’un ammirabile stromento, 
Per cui cid ch’é lontan vicino appare; 
E con un’occhio chiuso, e l’altro intento 
Specolando ciascun l’orbe lunare, 
Scorciar potra longhissimi intervalli 
Per un picciol cannone, e due cristalli.” 


Galileo, says Mercury, will be to future ages a “‘novello Endimion,”’ 
discovering again for man the moon.®® Not only a new Endymion, but, 
declares Mercury, a new Argonaut, and—leaping over time and space 
—another Columbus who will discover for man new heavens and a 
new earth, new light, all things new: 


Aprendo il sen de l’Ocean profondo, 
Ma non senza periglio e senza guerra, 
Il Ligure Argonauta el basso mondo 
Scoprira novo Cielo e nova terra. 


49 L’ Adonide: poema del Cavalier Marino (Amsterdamo, 1679), stanza 42, 


50 Stanza 43. 
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Tu del Ciel, non del mar Tifi secondo, 
Quanto gira spiando, e quanto serra, 

Senza alcun rischio, ad ogni gente ascose 

Scoprirai nove luci, e nove cose.* 


In the stanzas which follow Marino prophesies the fame of this great 
discoverer, who owes much to God, but to whose labors heaven itself 
is indebted because in them Galileo has discovered new beauties; 
his fame will be eternal, and the stars themselves will tell forth his 


praise with tongues of light: 


Ben dei tu molto al Ciel, che ti discopra 
L’invention de l’organo celeste, 
Ma vie pit ’! Cielo a la tua nobil’opra, 
Che le bellezze sue fa manifeste. 
Degna é |’imagin tua, che sia lA sopra 
Tra i lumi accolta, onde si fregia e veste, 
E de le tue lunette il vetro frale 
Tra gli eterni zaffir resti immortale. 


Non prima no, che de le stelle istesse, 
Estingua il Cielo i luminosi rai, 
Esser dee lo splendor, ch’al crin ti tesse 
Honorata corona, estinto mai. 
Chiara la gloria tua vivra con esse, 
E tu per fama in lor chiaro vivrai, 
E con lingue di luce ardenti e belle 
Favelleran di te sempre le stelle. 


Of all the discoveries of Galileo, however, there was none which 
so instantaneously appealed to imagination as that of the planets of 
Jupiter. Poets in Italy were swift to seize with enthusiasm not only 
upon the novelty of the idea, but upon the opportunity which the 
naming of the stars offered for compliment to the Medici. Marino was 
typical of many when he wrote: 


% Stanza 45. 


E col medesmo occhial non solo in lei 
Vedrai dapresso ogni atomo distinto, 
Ma Giove ancor sotto gli auspicii miei 
Scorgerai d’altri lumi intorno cinto, 
Onde lasst de |’Arno i Semidei 
Il nome lasceran sculto e dipinto. 
Che Giulio a Cosmo ceda allhor sia giusto, 
E dal Medici tuo sia vinto Augusto.® 


% Stanzas 46-47. 53 Stanza 44. 
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Many of the verses on the subject belong, as one might expect, 
merely to the literature of compliment, hailing the discoverer, offering 
deft flattery to the house of Medici.** Others, however, were less 
conventional in mood and suggest real awareness on the part of their 
authors of the greatness of Galileo’s discoveries. Among these is a 
sonnet by Piero de’ Bardi, one of several poems sent to Galileo by his 
friend Sertini. Here, after an octave in which De’ Bardi writes of the 
souls of the four Medici shining in heaven, he hails Galileo: 

Tu, Galileo, apri’ | tresor de’ cieli 


Col vetro illustre, e i gran Toscani Regi, 
Fatti stelle immortali, a noi riveli.© 


The two most interesting and significant poetic reflections upon the 
theme of the Medicean stars were those by Andrea Salvadore and 
Michelangelo Buonarruoti, both of which, as we already know, were 
written by request, one as the result of Sertini’s request to Buonar- 
ruoti and the other upon Galileo’s own request to Salvadore. 
Michelangelo Buonarruoti the younger, nephew of the great sculp- 

tor, whose staunch friendship for Galileo remained firm long after 
public expression of interest in Galileo had ceased to be politic, wrote 
in these earlier days a song of praise of various heroes who had been 
immortalized as stars in heaven, none of them greater than the 
Medici, honored by the new stars, and Galileo who had honored them. 
He writes: 

Le quattro a noi non pid vedute stelle, 

Ch’il linceo sguardo sol dell’alto ingegno 


Tuo, Galileo, ci scuopre, albergo degno 
Saranno in ciel delle quattro alme belle.” 


The most interesting of the treatments of the Medicean stars is Per 


54 A good example is the Meditazione poetica sopra i Pianeti Medicei of Girolamo Ma- 
gagnati, which Favaro quotes in his ‘‘ Amici e correspondenti di Galileo Galilei,’’ Atti del R. 
Istituto Veneto, LIV, 444—45. I quote the following lines: 

“Tu recasti al tuo De, divino araldo, 
Fra l’alte meraviglie e pellegrine 
Che tu primo spiasti al cielo in seno 
L’onor fatal de la Medicee Stelle.” 

55 Le opere, X, 399. 

56 Favaro comments (1X, 233-35) that Galileo himself did not fail to encourage poets 
to sing of that which he considered his greatest glory—the discovery of the satellites of 
Jupiter. Salvadore’s poem was requested by Galileo, written by Salvadore, and corrected 
by Galileo. It was not published until after the death of both. 


57 Le opere, X, 412, footnote to Letter 372 of August 7, 1610. 
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le stelle medicee** of Andrea Salvadore, to whom Galileo had written 
at Sertini’s advice. Salvadore begins his poem with a description of 
the legendary assault upon heaven of the giants and their destruction 
by Jove. In the second part of the poem he draws a parallel between 
the older madness and the folly of those mortals of his own time who 
raise their voices against heaven and, denying the existence of the 
new planets, seek to refuse through jealousy the glory due their dis- 
coverer. As in the past, so in the future, he concludes, punishment 
will come upon the impious; the poem concludes: 


Inchinate tacendo i lumi ignoti, 
Ch’in ciel spiegano, alteri 

Del gran Mediceo nome, i rai lucenti; 
Lumi, ch’a Giove intorno in proprii moti 
Errando van per gl’immortal sentieri: 
Ché s’indarno tentaro 

Gli empi, che i monti alzaro, 

Il regno torgli de bei giri ardenti, 
Come co’ falsi accenti 

Potrete al regno suo, lingue mendaci, 
Toglier l’eterne e luminose faci? 


In addition to all of these, there were many other tributes by lesser 
and greater contemporaries, all suggesting, though the language 
may be merely that of compliment, the interest with which Galileo’s 
discoveries were received. One of these—a somewhat later poem—is 
worthy of particular attention less for the ideas it contains than for 
its author. This is a Horatian ode, the Adulatio perniciosa®— 
“Carmen quasi pluvia caelitus demissa,” as Campanella said®*'—of 


58 Per le stelle medicee temerariamente oppugnate, canzone di’ Andrea Salvadore, in Le 
opere, LX, 267-72. Favaro gives not only the text, but (IX, 238-65) a facsimile of Salva- 
dore’s manuscript with corrections in Galileo's hand. 

5® Among these I may mention the following: Virginio Cesarini wrote a Latin poem— 
**eleganti e bellisimi versi latini,"’ as Favaro calls them (Galileo e lo studio di Padova, 1. 
403)—in honor of Galileo, of which these two lines are quoted by Berti, p. 2016: 


“Quis te Galilee silebit. 
Longa tibi in chartis regna futura cano."’ 


Luca Valerio sent Galileo a Latin epigram (Le opere, VIII, 181) in a letter from Rome on 
November 11, 1611, declaring that Galileo's fame will be immortal. Prince Cesi sent Gali- 
leo some verses by Demisiano (tbid., p. 185); Niccolo Aggiunti also wrote in Galileo’s 
honor (Berti, p. 2016). 

60 Memorie storiche del sacerdota Sante Pieralisi (Rome, 1875), pp. 22-24. 

 Favaro, Galileo e lo studio, etc., 1, 403: ‘‘Carmen quasi pluvia caelitus demissa, secum 
defert castimoniam eloquii Davidici, puritatem Terentii, sales Plauti, lepores Catulli, 
maiestatem Pindari, numeros Horatii, sacrae aptos lyrae."’ 
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Maffeo Barberini,® later Urban VIII. Obviously writing in imitation 
of Horace, Barberini showers compliments upon Galileo, commenting 
upon the importance of his discovery of the telescope, of the new knowl- 
edge of the nature of the moon and of the satellites of Jupiter, and 
showing particular interest in Galileo’s hypothesis of the nature of 
sun-spots. The Adulatio perniciosa is not in itself of particular in- 
terest, but it marks a chapter in the tragic development of Galileo’s 
life. 
IV 

All these writers had realized the importance of Galileo’s discoveries; 
none of them, however, had caught the most significant of the concep- 
tions which Galileo’s discovery of the new planets was to bring into 
human thought. It was, as might be expected, a philosopher who 
immediately became aware of the new evidence of the senses which 
Galileo was offering to prove the truth of an age-old belief. From his 
prison in Naples, Campanella—suffering for his opinions as Galileo 
was later to suffer—wrote on January 13, 1611, a letter®* concerning 
the Sidereus nuncius in which his excitement and his enthusiasm 
characteristically overflow. He bursts into praise of the man who has 
restored the true philosophy of the past, who has not only brought 
back the glory of Pythagoras but has given new meaning to a great 
biblical passage: 

In astronomia nos Ptolemeus et Copernicus pudefaciebant; sed tu, Vir 
Clarissime, non modo restituis nobis gloriam Pythagoreorum, a Graecis sub- 
dolis subreptam, eorum dogmata resuscitando, sed totius mundi gloriam tuo 
splendore extinguis. ‘Et vidi caelum novum et terram novam,”’ ait Apostolus et 
Isaias: illi dixerunt, nos caecutiebamus; tu purgasti oculos hominum et no- 
vum ostendis caelum et novam terram in luna. 


62 In the early days of Galileo’s difficulties with his opponents, Barberini defended him 
more than once, notably in his controversy with the peripatetics, which arose from his 
telescopic discoveries. On August 28, 1629, Barberini sent Galileo the verses in which he 
celebrated his discoveries, saying that he proposed ‘‘to add lustre to my poetry by coupling 
it with your name” (quoted Fahie, pp. 185-86). In 1623 Galileo’s Il saggiatore appeared 
with a dedication to Barberini, now Pope Urban VIII. By 1624, however, Galileo was 
forced to realize that while Barberini had defended him, Pope Urban was adamantine in 
his refusal to grant even passive toleration to the new astronomy. Asis well known, Urban 
was at last persuaded that Galileo’s character Simplicio in the Dialogo was intended as an 
unflattering portrait of the pope. The sequel is too well known to require comment. 

63 Quoted in Le opere, XI, 21-26. Favaro calls attention to the fact that the letter was 
published for the first time by Berti, pp. 2163-70. Campanella’s letter begins: ‘‘Sidereum 
Nuncium, quae recens vidisti in caelo arcana Dei, neque non licet homini loqui, narrantem, 
duabus horis iocundissime audivi; atque pluribus sane diebus extensam narrationem op- 
tassem.”’ 
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He hails the new heavens, the new philosophy to be born of them, 
mingling old tales and new proofs, fantasy and reality, and raises for 
the first time the question which was to tear the seventeenth century 
asunder: the question of a plurality of worlds and of the possible in- 
habitants of these new planets. It is probable that since the beginning 
of time man had pondered this problem; certainly it has been a re- 
current theme in philosophies and theologies. Now for the first time 
here was the evidence of the senses, to put an end, so Campanella 
seemed to think, to human wranglings of the intellect. His letters to 
Galileo from this time on are filled with the enthusiasm of the disciple. 
Galileo, he declares, is the glory of Italy; he surpasses all the innovators 
of the past. As Amerigo gave his name to a new earthly continent, so 
Galileo has given his to a new celestial world. As a philosopher and a 
mystic, he urges Galileo not to confine himself to mere physical science, 
but to go beyond his immediate predecessors, and, following the great 
thinkers of the past—to Campanella, Aristarchus, Philolaus, Py- 
thagoras—reveal a universal philosophy.** Even in his early letters, 
written in 1611, he rejoices in the fact that Galileo’s tube has at last 
proved conclusively to man not only that there are other planets as 
important as “this star our earth” but that these planets, as ours, may 
have their inhabitants, men perhaps like ourselves or, it may be, 
greater than we. What remains for man is to attempt some conclusion 
as to the nature of these planetary dwellers.“ Here, as we shall see, 


64 Cf. Edmund Gardner, Tommaso Campanella and his poetry (Oxford, 1923). I shall 
leave for discussion in later articles some of the implications which Campanella read into 
the new astronomy. For the present it may be sufficient to point out that during the next 
few years Campanella devoted his efforts to his attempt to force Galileo even further in his 
development of philosophical implications. ... . In his Apology (E. Thomae Campanellae 
era Apologia pro Galileo .... Francofurti, 1622), he discusses in detail the charges 
which have been brought against Galileo, particularly the position of the orthodox that the 
discoveries of Galileo were in contradiction to the teachings of Scripture. In time, however, 
Rome overcame reason; and in 1638, in his Universalis philosophia seu metaphysica, Cam- 
panella interpolated a clause to the effect that sentence had been passed, and the older 
belief therefore established. It is significant, however, that in his City of the sun (ed. Mor- 
ley, p. 261) he says of his dwellers in Utopia, ‘‘They praise Ptolemy, admire Copernicus, 
but place Aristarchus and Philolaus before him."’ He also indicates that his dwellers in the 
sun are inclined toward the idea of a plurality of worlds though they are as yet uncertain 
(ibid., p. 263): ‘*They are in doubt whether there are other worlds beyond ours, and ac- 
count it madness to say there is nothing."’ 

* The following sentences from Campanella's letter of January 13, 1611, will indicate 
his interest in this subject even at this time: “‘. . . . et num tanta sit caeli, omnia conti- 
nentis, peripheria, ut cuiuscunque planetae habitores, quorum singulos oportet esse plenos 
ut Cybeles seu tellus nostra stella, putent sese in mundi centro positos esse... . item, 
qualem habent astrologiam et astronomiam singulorum incolae astrorum.... . Multa quo- 
que disputanda sunt de figuris fixarum et errantium, et de republica quam vivunt in astris 
habitatores, sive beati, sive quales nos.’’ Galileo himself denied the possibility of existence 
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Campanella prophesied more truly than he knew; for the century that 
followed, in England as in Italy, was to find in this idea a new-old 
theme for romance, for philosophy, for theology. 

Campanella was not the only great thinker of the day who was to 
seize upon the implications of the Galilean astronomy and to carry 
them farther than Galileo himself. It is too early to enter here upon 
the profound question of the stimulus which Galileo’s observations 
gave to the philosophical idea of infinity which was to re-emerge in the 
seventeenth century with new arguments and new reality. Although 
Kepler until the end was unable to accept the idea of infinite space and 
infinity of worlds, which the revolutionary Bruno enthusiastically 
adopted even before the invention of the telescope, he found no dif- 
ficulty in believing that other planets besides our own are inhabited. 
As Kepler had been Galileo’s predecessor in the earlier ideas we have 
considered, so it is fitting that he should have carried to ultimate con- 
clusion the later discoveries. From the beginning, with a generosity 
which does him credit, he accepted Galileo’s conclusions with only 
praise for his contemporary, in spite of the fact that Galileo had dis- 
proved many of his fondest hypotheses. Like Campanella, he urged 
Galileo to carry farther the implications of his discoveries, and he 
himself, as might be expected, strove to adapt his mystical philosophy 
to the telescopic discoveries. Immediately upon receipt of the Sidereus 
nuncius he wrote to Galileo: “I am so far from disbelieving the four 
of inhabitants of the moon, as is clear from a letter to Giacomo Muti on February 28, 1616 
(quoted by Fahie, pp. 135-36). He did not commit himself on the possibility of habitation 
of the planets, writing to Prince Cesi, January 25, 1613, ‘‘If the question be put to me, I 
will answer neither yes nor no”’ (Fahie, p. 134 n.). A note of Burton's in the Anatomy of 
melancholy (11, 64) is interesting in this connection: ‘‘Thomas Campanella, a Calabrian 
Monk, in his second book de sensu rerum, cap. 4, subscribes to this of Kepler: that they are 
inhabited he certainly supposeth, but with what kind of creatures he cannot say, he la- 
bours to prove it by all means and that there are infinite Worlds, having made apology for 
Galileo.’ I am discussing this whole matter in a later paper. 

* Years before the invention of the telescope Tycho Brahe in a letter to Kepler (Kepler- 
opera omnia, ed. Frisch, I, 47) raised serious objections to the idea of thé inevitable expan- 
sion of the universe implicit in the new astronomy. Kepler discusses the question of in- 
finity in his De stella nova in pede Serpentarii (1606). Burton's comment in the Anatomy of 
melancholy (II, 63) is again of interest: ‘‘Kepler (I confess) will by no means admit of 
Brunus’ infinity of worlds or that the fixed stars should be so many Suns, with their com- 
passing Planets, yet the said Kepler, betwixt jest and earnest . . . . seems in part to agree 
with this and partly to contradict.'’ Galileo, in his Dialogue of the world system, argued 
against the dangers he felt in Bruno's conception of the infinity of space, though he felt its 
fascination. He wrote in a letter to F. Ingoli: ‘‘Reason and my mental powers do not en- 
able me to conceive of eiher finitude or infinitude’’ (William Boulting, Giordano Bruno, 
p. 141). 

*7T am purposely omitying consideration of Bruno’s theories here, since I shall later 
discuss his possible effect upon English thought. 
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circumjovial planets, that I long for a telescope to anticipate you, if 
possible, in discovering two round Mars, as the proportion seems to 
require, six or eight round Saturn, and perhaps one each round Mer- 
cury and Venus.’’®* In August, 1610, Kepler procured a telescope and 
immediately started upon his own observations, which verified Gali- 
leo’s. But Kepler, even more than Galileo, was interested in the 
principle of the telescope. In the edition of the Sidereus nuncius 
which Kepler at once proceeded to make,** he took occasion not only 
to praise his contemporary, and to make clear to his own countrymen 
the significance of the work, but he went even farther than had Gali- 
leo with the principles of optics which lay behind the development of 
the instrument. As a result of his interest in these problems Kepler 
produced his Dioptrice,”° which laid the foundation for modern tele- 
scopic instruments and for years remained the greatest authority in 
the field of dioptrics. 

The later history of Kepler, as of Galileo, has been told so often 
that, with one exception, it need not detain us here. One minor work 
of Kepler’s—the last he wrote—belongs to the realm of imaginative 
literature, and, like these earlier works of Galileo and Kepler, was to 
stimulate literary imagination. Kepler spent his last days in poverty 
and personal misery. In the last year of his life, desperate in financial 
need, he set himself to the composition of a philosophical romance, 
which contained in it interesting reflections of the new science, of 
Galileo’s discovery of the nature of the moon, of Kepler’s and Cam- 
panella’s ponderings upon the incolae astrorum. In its way, this little 
work may well have seemed to be governed by the evil stars whose 
existence Kepler questioned; the orthodox, who had exulted when 


*8 Quoted, W. Carl Rufus, ‘‘Kepler as an astronomer.”’ in Johann Kepler, etc., p. 24. 
One of Galileo's letters to Kepler, written August 19, 1610, from Padua (Le opere, X, 421— 
23) suggests the half-humorous exasperation of both of them at the reception of the Side- 
reus nuncius by the orthodox, many of whom refused, as Galileo here suggests, even to look 
through the telescope: ‘‘Quid igitur agendum? cum Democrito aut cum Heraclito stan- 
dum? Volo, mi Keplere, ut redeamus insignem vulgi stultitiam. Quid dices de primariis 
huius Gimnasii philosophis, qui, aspidis pertinacia repleti, nunquam, licet me ultro dedita 
opera millies offerente, nec Planetas, nec {lunam], nec perspicillum, videre voluerunt?”’ 


6® Dissertatio cum nuncio sidereo nuper ad mortales misso a Galilaeo Galilaeo .... (Flor- 
entiae, 1610); another edition, Joannis Kepleri mathematici caesarei, Dissertatio cum nun- 
cio sidereo nuper ad mortales misso a Galilaeo Galilaeo mathematico patavino ... . (Pragae, 


1610); another edition, Francofurti, 1611. E. 8. Carlos, with his English translation of the 
Sidereus nuncius referred to above, has included part of Kepler's continuation of the work 
with letters from Galileo. 

7 Joannis Kepleri .... mathematici Dioptrice, seu demonstratio eorum quae visui et 
visibilibus propter conspicilla non ita pridem inventa accidunt ... . (1611). 
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Kepler’s own mother was accused of sorcery, may have seen here an 
ironic evidence of the existence of evil spirits. For Kepler died during 
its composition, leaving his wife and five children almost penniless; 
and Kepler’s son-in-law, who attempted to prepare the manuscript 
for publication, died in his turn while engaged upon it. His brother 
Louis Kepler, finally completed the work, and in 1634, four years 
after the author’s death, appeared the Somnium,” a lunar dream, of 
mingled fact and fancy, a charming composite of old moon-legend and 
moon-knowledge. Here, cast in the form of a dream, we find one of 
the first of the modern ‘‘voyages to the moon” which the seventeenth 
century loved, and in which, even more than Kepler, they added to an 
old theme new astronomical knowledge. 

So far as literary history is concerned, the Somnium is the last of the 
important works of Kepler and Galileo. In those which have been 
discussed were the elements of much of the important literature of the 
following century. In England, as in Italy, we may find the immediate 
response of poets and prose-writers both to the Sidereus nuncius and 
to the telescope, may find the “optick tube’ becoming the novelty of 
the day, and see how popular interest led both to satire and to en- 
thusiasm. We may find the same figures of speech which have been 
used by Galileo’s contemporaries, as well as many others; may watch a 
“‘new realism” emerging in astronomical description, and see the older 
classical conceptions of the sun, moon, and stars giving way in some 
cases to another language. We find the fascination of moon-literature 
and moon-voyages, and see how in one generation an old theme ceased 
to be fantasy, as in the hands of Lucian, and became a serious sugges- 
tion of the possibility of flight to the moon by scientific methods. The 
influence of the telescope is to be found in both major and minor 
writers; if, on the one hand, it causes novel figures of speech, on the 
other it has much to do with the vast canvas of Paradise lost and of 
the cosmic poems which followed. Most of all, we find a new aware- 
ness of the expanded universe which the telescope opened to man’s 
eyes and his imagination, and see the response of humanity in charac- 


1 Joh. Keppleri mathematici olim imperatorii Somnium, seu Opus posthumus de astrono- 
mia lunari, Divulgatum a M. Ludovico Kepplero filio, medicinae candidato (1634). The 
Somnium has never been translated into English and little study has been made of it. The 
only modern version I have found is in German: Traum oder nachgelassenes werk iiber die 
astronomie des mondes: Ubersetzt und kommentiert von Ludwig Ginther (Leipzig, 1898). It 
is difficult to tell how much of it is Kepler's work and how much that of his successors. 
That the work owes something to the Somnium Scipionis is clear. 
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teristic ways. A new dread of the magnitude of the universe, with the 
consequent insignificance of man, lies behind George Herbert’s verses: 
Although there were some forty heavens or more, 
Sometimes I peer above them all; 
Sometimes I hardly reach a score; 
Sometimes to hell I fall. 


O rack me not to such a vast extent; 
These distances belong to thee: 
The world’s too little for thy tent, 
A grave too big for me.” 
At the other extreme is the exultation of such a poet as Henry More, 
who, having become imaginatively aware of the conception of infinite 
space,’* writes in a minor poem: 
My mightie wings high stretch’d then clapping light, 
I brush the starres and make them shine more bright. 
Then all the works of God with close embrace 
I dearly hug in my enlargéd arms.” 
Between these two extremes are many other poets, now fascinated 
by the new concept of space, now drawing back, half-afraid, as 
Before their eyes in sudden view appear 
The secrets of the hoary deep. 
Indeed, we may, without mere rhetoric or exaggeration, see in that 
majestic picture in Paradise lost a symbolic scene of the seventeenth- 
century attitude toward the new awareness of space which the telescope 
caused. As Satan stands at the massive gates, peering out into the 
chaos which he faces, he, like many another voyager in strange seas of 
thought, “look’d a while Pondering his voyage.”’ For a moment even 
his intrepid spirit is appalled by what he sees; but if he is symbolic in 
his hesitation before space, he is no less so in the courage—even in the 
curiosity—with which he makes his decision. Like the intellectual 
adventurers of the seventeenth century, his decision made, 


At last his sail-broad vans 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke 
Uplifted spurns the ground. 
MarJsoriE NICOLSON 
SmitH CoLLeGEe 
™‘*The Temper” in The Temple (1633). 
73In Democritus Platonissans: or an essay on the infinite of worlds (1646). 


74 Cupid's conflict, published with the foregoing. See Philosophical poems of Henry 
More, ed. Geoffrey Bullough (1931), p. 113. 




















RICHARD CRASHAW, “CATECHIST AND CURATE” 


E KNOW little of Crashaw’s biography, even after the care- 
\\, ful researches of Grosart and Martin. His was the life of a 
contemplative—scholar, priest, poet; and, until his ejection 
from Cambridge, no dramatic event troubled his serene course. Dur- 
ing his years as Fellow of Peterhouse, he served as tutor to but three 
students; he paid visits to the semimonastic community of Little Gid- 
ding; he meditated and prayed in Little St. Mary’s: this comprises al- 
most the sum of the knowledge his biographers have given us. Can 
anything be added? Have the records of Peterhouse and the registers 
of church and diocese nothing further to yield? Scrutinized, they do 
cast some additional light on the nature of Crashaw’s ecclesiastical 
career among the Anglicans. It is the purpose of this article to focus 
and amplify this light. 
I 


On the strength of the anonymous preface to Steps to the Temple 
Martin remarks: “‘Whether during his residence at Peterhouse Cra- 
shaw was formally ordained or not, it is probable that he was appoint- 
ed to some sort of official charge of Little St. Mary’s [Cambridge].’” 

The Anglican church recognizes no informal ordination; and there 
is evidence that Crashaw was already in priest’s orders when he went 
over to Rome. Queen Henrietta Maria, in her commendatory letter to 
the Pope, describes Crashaw (Martin points out) as “ayant esté Min- 
istre en Angleterre’ ;? and ‘‘Minister’’ is the customary title in the sev- 
enteenth century for Anglican priest. 

Why have we no record of Crashaw’s ordination? Because he must 
almost certainly have been ordained by the Bishop of Ely, both since 
Ely is the diocese in which Cambridge is situated and more particular- 
ly since from 1638 the bishop was Matthew Wren, a former Master of 
Peterhouse, and an ardent and indeed notorious high churchman. And 


1 The poems of Richard Crashaw (Oxford, 1927), p. xxiii. 


2 Jbid., p. xxxiii. The letter was first printed by Praz, Secentismo e Marinismo in 
Inghilterra (1925), p. 208. 
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the records of ordination within the diocese of Ely during this period 
are not extant. 

According to Canon 34 of the Church of England, a man must be 
twenty-three when he is admitted to the diaconate and twenty-four 
when he is advanced to the priesthood. It is likely that so devout a 
youth as Crashaw would have taken the first opportunity to receive 
Holy Orders. If he did so, he was made deacon in 1636 and priest in 
1637. The year 1639 is the terminus ad quem for his ordination to the 
priesthood, since in that year he became curate of Little St. Mary’s. 

Martin seems not to have noted Walker’s assertion that Crashaw 
was “for some years Catechist and Curate of Little St. Mary’s.”’ 
Walker gives no authority for his statement, but presumably his evi- 
dence for the curacy is the item in the Bishop’s transcript from St. 
Mary’s parish register printed, as long ago as 1891, in Ely Episcopal 
records: “1639 [R1. CrasHaw, curate].’’* 

At the Diocesan Record Office of Ely, in the roll of parchment 
transcriptions sent in more or less annually from Little St. Mary’s, 
there is a sheet headed “Register of Christenings, Marriages and Buri- 
alls” for 1639. The list of christenings is signed by Crashaw (‘‘R1: 
CrasHAW CuRATE”’) as well as by the two churchwardens, Nicolas 
Twelves and John Hebron; the other two lists are signed by Crashaw 
without the repetition of his title. 

The name of Crashaw does not appear in the “oldest register’’ of 
births, marriages, and burials preserved at Little St. Mary’s; but then 
the lists for 1639 are signed merely by the churchwardens, as are those 
for 1638. The lists for 1637 and 1641-44 are not signed at all. 

What was the nature of Crashaw’s office of curate? Today, in the 
Anglican church, the term consistently describes the assistant to the 
incumbent of the parish, be he rector or vicar. But the “Prayer for 
the Clergy and people” at Matins preserves the original sense of the 
word when it prays God to bless “our Bishops and Curates, and all 
Congregations committed to their charge. .... ” The curate, then, is 
any priest to whom the cure of souls has been committed. In which 
sense was Crashaw curate?‘ 


* Thomas A. Walker, Admissions to Peterhouse (1912), p. 56; A. Gibbons, Ely Episcopa’ 
records, p. 227. 

‘ The citations under ‘‘curate’’ in the NED are too remote from Crashaw's time (even 
were most of them less ambiguous) to assist in the inquiry. 
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In the Ely Transcripts, which I have examined from 1614 through 
the period of the commonwealth, “minister” is the habitual title add- 
ed by the incumbent of Little St. Mary’s after his signature: so 
Bankes, Rivet, Peerson, Proctor, Witton (in 1623 and 1625; in 1624, 
he signs himself ‘‘Vicar’’), Thorpe, Eales, and Leeke. Prior to his three 
signatures as minister and vicar, Witton, in 1622, described himself as 
“Deput. Curat.”’ Nicols, whose name is signed in 1638—the year be- 
fore Crashaw’s—concludes his signature with what appears a contrac- 
tion of clericus; and Dean, also in 1638, concludes “Presb.” 

From this general prevalence of the term “minister,’’ it may plausi- 
bly be urged that it was equivalent to “incumbent” or ‘vicar’ (the 
present title of St. Mary’s priest-in-charge), and that Crashaw was 
“curate” in the current sense of the term, or at any rate deputy or 
locum tenens. Favoring this theory is the case of Witton, who, after 
signing himself ‘‘Deput. Curat,” signs himself, in succeeding years, 
“Minister” and “Vicar.” And conclusive that the term had already 
assumed its current denotation is the gloss on the ‘Collect for the 
Church” of Bishop Sparrow, Crashaw’s almost exact contemporary: 
“By curates here are not meant stipendiaries, as now it is used to signify, 
but all those, whether parsons or vicars, to whom the bishop... . 
hath committed the cure of souls. .... ” 

How long was Crashaw curate of Little St. Mary’s? The Ely Tran- 
scripts give James Leeke’s signature as ‘Minister’ from 1631 through 
1636; in 1638 Richard Nicols signs as clericus and in 1638 Henry 
Deane as ‘‘Presb.”’ (both, titles which might fit either vicar or curate). 
Deane’s transcript purports to cover the period from September, 
1638, until “Easter last past’’ (1639). Crashaw’s duties presumably 
began in the late spring or early summer of 1639. That he continued to 
serve Little St. Mary’s until his departure from Cambridge in Janu- 
ary, 1643,° would be the inference from the fact that in April, 1642, the 
Fellows of Peterhouse elected Crashaw “catechist and curate” for the 
ensuing year. Thomas Disainton signs Little St. Mary’s registers in 
1640; but if it is conceded that Crashaw was not vicar, this need imply 
no interruption of his connection with Little St. Mary’s. 


5 Anthony Sparrow, A rationale upon the Book of common prayer (lst ed., 1657; 1843 
ed.), p. 70. 

*I have given my evidence for this date in a letter to the Times literary supplement, 
November 3, 1932. 
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II 


A notebook in the Treasury of Peterhouse preserves the minutes of 
the Fellows’ meetings during the middle years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The annual elections required the filling of the following offices: 
Decanus Senior, Decanus Junior, Praelector, Graecus, Rhetor, Ethi- 
cus, Logicus, and Catechista. At the meeting held March 31, 1640, 
Crashaw was elected Catechista. Minutes for the next annual meet- 
ing are missing; but on April 15, 1642, at the “Electio . . . . pro anno 
sequenti,” Crashaw was made “‘Catechista & Curatus Ecclesiasticus.””” 
Before the next election, he had left Cambridge. 

Crashaw’s compound title should be expanded into ‘“Catechist of 
Peterhouse and Curate of Little St. Mary’s”—i.e., he rendered his 
catechistical services as an officer of the college, not the church. 

That some writers have supposed Crashaw catechist as well as 
curate of Little St. Mary’s finds easy explanation in the fact that gen- 
erally then, as now, the term “catechizing’’ denoted the instruction of 
children in the rudiments of the Christian religion. A rubric of the 
Prayer book read, until the revision of 1662: ‘“The curate of every par- 
ish, or some other of his appointment, shall diligently, upon Sundays 
and holydays, half an hour before evensong, openly in the church in- 
struct and examine so many children of the parish sent unto him, as 
the time will serve, and, as he shall think convenient, in some part of 
this Catechism.” 

Doubtless, in his capacity as curate of Little St. Mary’s, Crashaw 
did employ this authorized method of instructing the young. Cate- 
chizing was a party issue in his day; and his party, the Laudians, prac- 
ticed it and defended it as a form of objective, systematic religious 
teaching, while the Puritans attacked it as formalism and substituted 
in its place a sermon or “lecture.”” Robert Shelford, to whose Five dis- 
courses (1635) Crashaw contributed prefatory verses, can quote King 
James in commendation of this “most ancient and laudable custome 
of teaching in the Church of England,” but he bitterly comments 

? The cover of the notebook bears the inscription ‘‘Journal 1654—1657,"’ but this title 
inadequately describes the contents. The entries from one end date indeed from the period 
of the Commonwealth; but the book has also been partially filled with writing starting 


from the other end and belonging to the last years of the Royalist régime. The two entries 
relating to Crashaw as catechist are found on pp. 9 and 11 starting from the ‘‘wrong”’ end. 
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that among the Puritans “preaching hath preached away catechis- 
ee "8 

Crashaw is shown, by entries in the Parchment Account Book at 
Peterhouse,’ to have catechized (catechizatus) at Somersham, Colne, 
and Pidley. Somersham is a large village near St. Ives in Huntingdon- 
shire, and Colne and Pidley are two churches which have always been 
held with it; all three were formerly attached to the chair of Regius 
Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. The churches had a more particu- 
lar connection with Peterhouse. The Old Register of Peterhouse re- 
cords,'° somewhere between 1639 and 1643, funds ‘Ex Accessionibus 
Benefactor” disbursed for “‘catechizatis’” at Somersham and “‘in Capel- 
lis de Colne et Pidly.’”’ These funds, it would appear, came from lega- 
cies left by that famous Master of Peterhouse, Andrew Perne, to in- 
sure the continuation, in certain of his livings, of his accustomed 
“catechizing” at afternoon service." 

The problem still remains why Peterhouse should have a catechist 
among its officers. The Prayer book rubrics make it clear that the 
catechism class is primarily held for the children, who are to attend it 
until they know the Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Creed, and are brought before the Bishop for confirmation. But even 
the youngest Juniors of a college would have been confirmed, and 
hence past their catechisms. 

A plausible supposition would equate catechista with capellanus 
(“chaplain’’). But one of the “decreta’’ passed by the Fellows in 1636 
dismisses the supposition of such an officer in permanent charge of 
the chapel services: “Qui sacris ordinibus initiati sunt, ita inter se 
convenient ut eorum bini ad minimum Dominicis et Festis diebus ad 
sacra peragenda domi semper mansant.” Among the ‘“decreta’’ 
passed in 1639 one concerned the preaching in turn, on the great festi- 

8 Five discourses, p. 75. 

*P. 18. The payments were made on March 12, 1642/3, to Ferrar Collet, acting as 
agent for Crashaw, who had already left Cambridge. 

10 P. 515. The approximate date is supplied by the dates of entries before and after 
this set of receipts and disbursements. 

11 That Crashaw catechized in Huntingdonshire need not, I think, be taken to mean 
that he had relinquished his connection with Little St. Mary's. The Buttery Books show 
him to have been absent from Peterhouse for some weeks during the summer preced- 


ing his exit from Cambridge; and it may well have been at this time that he journeyed to 
Somersham. 
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vals, of all the Fellows in Holy Orders."* And Walker, the historian of 
Peterhouse, specifically mentions the addition to the college staff in 
1741 of two chaplains as a substitution for the earlier practice of re- 
quiring all the Fellows to read, in rotation, the daily Matins and 
Evensong.'® 

The nature of Crashaw’s office is clarified not by any help from Pe- 
terhouse records but from the existence of the same office in other col- 
leges at Cambridge. In 1631 property was bequeathed to St. Catha- 
rine’s College with the express purpose of endowing a ‘“‘Catechizing 
Lecture.”’ The celebrated Puritan, William Perkins, whose posthu- 
mous works were edited by the Rev. William Crashaw, father of the 
poet, served as catechist of Christ College. Fuller describes his zeal in 
the discharge of his office: “in expounding the Commandments, [he] 
applied them so home, able almost to make his hearers’ hearts fall 
down, and hairs to stand upright.’"'* The eminent Lancelot Andrewes, 
afterward Bishop of Winchester, was elected, in 1578, catechist of 
Crashaw’s Alma Mater, Pembroke. As catechist, he instituted a series 
of Saturday and Sunday-afternoon lectures on theology and ethics. 
These lectures were thronged with hearers—distinguished members of 
the university and young priests from the country; the eager listeners 
took down notes, which, it is said, passed from hand to hand in many 
hundred copies.” If, as has been supposed, A pattern of catechistical 
doctrine (1630) comprises the substance of Andrewes’ lectures, it is 
clear that the catechistical instruction need not constrict itself to the 
capacities of children; that the phrase may, by extension, apply to 
any systematic treatment of the Christian faith, any considered and 
coherent apologetic. The catechism includes the Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and some teaching concerning the 
sacraments. These texts can be learned by rote and parroted; but they 
can also be expanded into a system of ethics and a system of theology, 
expounded with whatever learning and wisdom the expositor com- 
mands. 


12 Journal, 1645-57 (read from the back), p. 4; ibid., p. 6. 

13 Walker, p. 141. 

“4G. F. Browne, St. Catherine's College (1902), p. 91; Thomas Fuller, The holy state, 
and the profane state, Book II, chap. x. 

16 J, B. Mullinger, University of Cambridge, II, 488, and R. L. Ottley, Lancelot Andrewes, 
pp. 14-15. 
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In his Priest to the Temple, George Herbert distinguishes the two 
sorts of catechizing. The country parson, he says, 
hath read the Fathers also, and the schoolmen, and the later writers, or a good 
proportion of them, out of all which he hath compiled a book and body of 
divinity which is the storehouse of his sermons... . . This body he made by 
way of expounding the Church Catechisme, to which all divinity may easily 
be reduced. .... Yet hath the parson, besides this laborious work, a slighter 
form of catechising, fitter for country people; according as his audience is, so 
he useth one or other, or sometimes both, if his audience be intermixed.'* 


Both sorts of catechizing Crashaw undoubtedly performed. But 
as catechist of Peterhouse, he was, in effect, theological tutor or lec- 


turer. 
III 


Whether the functions of catechist and curate were customarily 
performed by the same Fellow of Peterhouse the evidence is insuffi- 
cient to show. Before Crashaw both offices had been held, apparently 
at once, by Richard Nicols, who preceded Crashaw in making his sub- 
mission to the See of Rome. Certainly the relations between college 
and church continued to be close even after 1632, when Peterhouse 
dedicated its new chapel, and Little St. Mary’s, which until then had 
served both gown and town, reduced its function to that of parish 
church. 

A second-story passageway still connects the college with what is 
now the organ gallery of the church. The chamber at the Peterhouse 
end of the passageway is described by Cole’’ as generally belonging to 
the Fellow who had the cure of the church, and was doubtless Cra- 
shaw’s. Through the passageway he had easy access to Little St. 
Mary’s, where, according to the prefacer of Steps to the Temple, he 
“ed his life’? and where, following the practice of the vigils he had 
shared at Little Gidding, he ‘‘offered more prayers in the night, than 
others usually offer in the day.” 

Until recently Peterhouse made its contributions to the support of 
the church. The Old Register of Peterhouse, under the heading “‘Solu- 
tiones Certae I. Ex Fundatione Antiqua” records a payment of three 


16 (1632), chap. v, ‘‘The parson’s accessory knowledges.”’ 


17 William Cole’s (1714-82) notes concerning ‘‘St. Mary Minor’s Church in Cam- 
bridge”’ are found in B.M., Add. MSS 5804, pp. 49 ff. 
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pounds to the “Eccl. B. Mariae,” “pro stipendio Curati.’”""* The entry 
is not itself dated; but the dated entries before and after assign it to the 
years between 1639 and 1643—that is, to the period of Crashaw’s 
office. At a meeting of the Peterhouse Fellows during the Common- 
wealth it was “agreed further that for supplying of preaching at Little 
St. Maryes by ye catechist to be chosen from yeare to yeare that 
summe of 8th which is paid already shall be made up to 20th to be 
payde quarterly. .... “e 

Later the stipend attached to the office of catechist was paid to the 
vicar of Little St. Mary’s, who was always chosen from the Fellows 
of Peterhouse. Today the “living” is still in the bestowal of Peter- 
house; but the vicar need no longer be one of the Fellows; and the title 
of “‘catechist,’’ which is still preserved at Peterhouse elections, is today 
attached to the dean, who is also the chaplain.” 





IV 


As both catechist and curate, Crashaw must have preached; it is 
a matter for great regret that none of his sermons have come down 





to us. 

A nineteenth-century biographer, Willmott, asserts that Crashaw 
“became a preacher of great power and energy. His richness of diction, 
and animation of style, were well calculated to render him an effective 
minister of the Gospel.”** But Grosart, quoting this assertion, com- 
ments: “I have the impression that somehow the son has been con- 
founded with the father, whose renown as a preacher was lasting. 

..’@ And this “impression” would seem justified so far as Will- 
mott’s account goes. The “were well calculated” of the second sen- 
tence betrays itself as mere conjecture, plausibility. But “became a 
preacher of great power and energy” sounds assured; and surely 
“power and energy”’ are words which better befit the personality and 
sermonic style of William Crashaw than the personality or the poetic 
style of his son. 


is P, 514. 

1* Journal, 1645-1657, under date of October 24, 1656. 

2° Information kindly given me by Dr. Thomas Walker, librarian and senior bursar of 
Peterhouse until 1924, and Mr. Herbert Butterfield, present librarian of Peterhouse. 
™R. A. Willmott, Lives of the sacred poets (1834), I, 298. 
22 Poems of Crashaw (1873), II, xlii. 
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When we look for a contemporary or near-contemporary “source” 
for Willmott’s assertion we discover nothing closer in time or phrase- 
ology than David Lloyd’s ‘“‘thronged sermons on each Sunday and 
Holiday, that ravished more like Poems. . . . scattering not so much 
Sentences as Extasies; his soul breathing in each word. .... 23 Here 
there is obviously no confusion with the personality and style of Wil- 
liam Crashaw. “Poetic” and “ecstatic” discourses: these are surely 
the sort Richard must have preached. If the characterization arouses 
any suspicion, it is because it seems too apt. 

If Crashaw’s sermons were at once so eloquent and so popular (so 
“thronged”’), why have they not come down to us, like the discourses 
of Andrewes and of Donne, that other poet-preacher? One conjecture 
would be that Crashaw himself had care only for his reputation as a 
poet and destroyed his sermons before he left Cambridge; another, 
that they fell into the hands of the intruded Puritan Fellows and 
were by them given to the flames. It appears most likely, however, 
that the sermons were extemporized; Lloyd’s characterization cer- 
tainly suggests rather that than a read discourse. For all their virtu- 
osity, Crashaw’s poems generally suggest improvisation. It is natural 
to suppose that the sermons displayed much of the same imaginative 
exuberance, the same torrential rhetoric, the same breathless ardor. 

For the nature of Crashaw’s homiletic exegesis, the Epigrammata 
sacra may fairly be taken as suggestive. Most of them found their in- 
spiration in the gospels and epistles for Sundays and holy days as 
found in the Prayer book, and from these same gospels and epistles 
Crashaw must customarily have preached.*4 


AusTIN WARREN 
Boston UNIVERSITY 


23 Memoires of the lives... . of those noble, reverend, and excellent personages, that suf- 
fered .... for the Protestant religion .... (1668), p. 618. 

24 For his kindness in giving me access to the records of Peterhouse I am indebted to 
Mr. Herbert Butterfield; and to Rev. C. P. Hankey, Rev. D. B. Harris, and to Mr. Ellis 
I owe thanks for permission to examine the records of Little St. Mary’s and of the diocese 
of Ely. My special gratitude is due to Dr. T. A. Walker, the historian of Peterhouse, and 
to Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, F. R. Hist. S., whose learned ‘‘Parish papers’’ on the history of 
Little St. Mary's are still appearing in St. Mary-the-Less parish magazine. 























ROWE’S DEBT TO PARADISE LOST 


ICHOLAS ROWE’S interest in Shakespeare is well known. 
No serious student needs to be informed that he edited 
Shakespeare or that The tragedy of Jane Shore was written in 
imitation of Shakespeare’s style, though many think that in style there 
is no resemblance, and some would substitute Banks for Shakespeare. 
On the other hand, Rowe’s interest in Milton, and particularly his 
debt to Paradise lost, have in modern times been quite ignored. In- 
deed, R. D. Havens declares: “I have examined hundreds of blank- 
verse plays of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and have yet 
to find one that is at all Miltonic.’”? In Rowe’s lifetime, however, at 
least one critic saw his intention in Tamerlane. In A new Rehearsal, 
or Bays the younger .... , Freeman, replying to Sir Indolent Easie’s 
remark that in the diction of Tamerlane Rowe had “perform’d to a 
Miracle,” says: “I am sorry, Sir Indolent, that I cannot go so far as 
you, ev’n in that; the author has endeavour’d to imitate Milton’s 
stile in his Paradise Lost, which is admirable in the Epic, but not at 
all agreeable in the Dramatic Poem.’* But Gildon failed to see the 
full extent of Rowe’s indebtedness to Milton. To establish this in- 
debtedness, it is necessary not to trace a Miltonic quality in Rowe’s 
blank verse but to assemble the evidence of Rowe’s familiarity with 
Milton’s epic. 

I shall consider first Tamerlane (1701), in which Milton’s influence 
is most apparent.‘ To appreciate Rowe’s purpose in this play one 
must remember that it was a Whig production, of which Welwood 
said: “In that Play he aim’d at a parallel between the late King 


1 Three plays by Nicholas Rowe, ed. J. R. Sutherland (London, 1929), p. 33; The Fair 
penitent and Jane Shore, ed. 8. C. Hart (Boston, 1907), pp. xviii—xix; A. Nicoll, A history of 
early eighteenth century drama, 1700-1750 (Cambridge, 1925), p. 101; S. Johnson, Lives of 
the English poets, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), II, 69; A. Jackson, ‘‘Rowe’s historical 
tragedies,’’ Anglia, LIV (1930), 313-19, and references given there. 

2 The influence of Milton on English poetry (Cambridge, 1922), p. 17. I should add that 
Mr. Havens is here dealing with style. However, he does not anywhere recognize a rela- 
tionship between Rowe and Milton. 

3 (London, 1714), p. 54. 

4 It is worth remarking that Tamerlane fixed Rowe's reputation in his own day (Gildon, 
p. 49), and that it was the play ‘‘on which Rowe valued himself most’’ (Hart, p. v). 
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William of immortal Memory and Tamerlane; as also between Baja- 
zet, and a Monarch who is since dead.’* The wish to point a political 
parallel accounts for the remarkable contrast between the two leading 
characters. Of Tamerlane, temperate, just, merciful, the greatest 
boast is 


to have been Heav’n’s happy Instrument, 
The Means of Good to all my Fellow-Creatures.® 


Excepting that he is victor over Bajazet, he has not the remotest like- 
ness to Marlowe’s blasphemous, ruthless conqueror. In fact, it is not 
absurd to suggest a parallel between Tamerlane and the Son of God. 
Note, for example, Mirvan’s speech: 

Well has our holy Alha mark’d him out 

The Scourge of lawless Pride, and dire Ambition, 

The great Avenger of the groaning World. 

Well has he worn the sacred Cause of Justice 

Upon his prosp’rous Sword: approving Heav’n 

Still crown’d the Righteous Warrior with Success; 

As if he said, Go forth, and be my Champion, 

Thou most like me of all my Works below.’ 


One is reminded of Christ’s character and réle in Book VI of Paradise 
lost, where as the agent of God he is the conqueror of Satan and his 
hosts. Like Christ, Tamerlane is merciful in war, drawing his sword 
reluctantly and being unwilling to destroy utterly.* The gentle but 
efficient champion of divinity, Tamerlane is in every respect the direct 
opposite of Bajazet. Note, for example, his reply to Bajazet: 

Henceforth I will not wonder we were Foes, 

Since Souls that differ so, by Nature hate, 

And strong Antipathy forbids their Union. 


.... 1 think like Man, 
Thou like a Monster; from whose baleful Presence 
Nature starts back; ... .° 
5 The works of Nicholas Rowe .. . . (London, 1756), I, xvi. In this paper, references are 
to this edition. The ‘‘Monarch” is, of course, Louis XIV. 
‘II, ii, 153-54, 
71,1, 132. 
I, i, 132; cf. Paradise lost, VI, 853-55. 
* II, ii, 155-56. 
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If Tamerlane reminds one of Christ, Satan is even more unmistak- 
ably the prototype of Bajazet. Before the battle Bajazet is described as 
proud, impatient 
Of ought Superior, ev’n of Heav’n that made him, 
Fond of false Glory, of the savage Pow’r 
Of ruling without Reason, of Confounding 
Just and Unjust, by an unbounded Will; .. . .”° 
So, in Satan’s words, ‘‘Pride and worse Ambition”’ were the motives 
that led him to disdain subjection and to war “against Heav’ns match- 
less King.” And thus Satan, in his speech to his followers, con- 
founded just and unjust, as Abdiel pointed out.!? One might say of 
Bajazet, as Abdiel says of Satan, 
O alienate from God, O spirit accurst, 
Forsak’n of all good;... .¥ 


Indeed, Mirvan compares Bajazet to the Devil: 


Like some accursed Fiend, who, ’scapt from Hell, 

Poisons the balmy Air thro’ which he flies: 

He blasts the bearded Corn, and loaded Branches, 

The lab’ring Hind’s best Hopes, and markes his 
Way with Ruin." 


Rowe emphasizes the sullen malice of his villain: 


.... alone 
In sullen mood sat meditating Plagues, 
And Ruin to the World." 


Similarly Satan is described in the magnificent opening of Book IV. 
In the lines describing Bajazet’s bursting from his tent, 

Like Fire that lab’ring upwards rends the Earth 

He burst with Fury from his Tent, 
there is doubtless a reminiscence of Satan’s flight after leaving the 


throne of Chaos: 


With fresh alacritie and force renew’d 
Springs upward like a Pyramid of fire.'® 


10T, i, 133. 12 V, 809-48. 

uv, 40-41. 13 V, 877-78. 

147T,i, 134. Rowe was probably thinking of X, 410 ff. 
J, i, 133. % J, i, 133; PL, II, 1012-13. 
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After the battle Bajazet is said to have 
Fall’n like the proud Archangel, from the Height, 
Where once (e’en next to Majesty Divine) 
Enthron’d he sat, down to the vile Descent 
And Lowness of a Slave;... .” 


In his defeat Bajazet has a good share of Satan’s fierce resolution. He 


declares 
.... tho’ Fortune 


(Curse on that Changeling Deity of Fools!) 

Has stript me of the Train and Pomp of Greatness, 
That out-side of a King, yet still my Soul, 

Fixt high, and of itself alone dependant, 

Is ever Free and Royal, and ev’n now, 

As at the head of Battle, does defy thee:" 


Surely, Rowe was thinking of Satan— 
One who brings 
A mind not to be chang’d by Place or Time.” 


The conduct of Bajazet after his defeat corresponds roughly with 
that of Satan after his fall. As Bajazet explores his prison, he echoes 
lines describing the punishment of the Rebel Angels: 

.... the restless Damn’d 
(If Mufties lye not) wander thus in Hell: 
From scorching Flames to chilling Frosts they run, 
Then from their Frosts to Fires return again, 
And only prove variety of Pain.” 


As God’s policy leaves Satan almost free to plot and execute his 
revenge upon mankind, so Tamerlane’s rash magnanimity permits 
Bajazet to scheme for his escape and the death of his foe. In fact, 
Axalla compares Bajazet’s ingratitude to that of Satan: 


The first revolting Angel’s Pride cou'd only 
Do more than thou hast done. Thou copy’st well, 
And keep’st the black Original in view.”! 


Finally, his repeated crimes assure his punishment. The last words 
of the play, spoken by Tamerlane, remind one of the heaven-defying 
vanity of Satan and Bajazet. 


i7TT, i, 151. 
8 TT, ii, 154. 20 TI, ii, 163; PL, II, 581 ff. 


19 PL, I, 252-53. 2 IV, i, 203. 
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In view of this relationship, Mr. Sutherland’s criticism of this char- 
acter is of special interest. He says: 

Bajazet is perhaps the most heroic thing in all Rowe’s seven tragedies. 
There is no lack of conscious worth in Bajazet; and he has at least the attrac- 
tion, not common to all Rowe’s heroes, of knowing precisely what he wants. 
He is not so much a character as a storm of passion spending itself and re- 
viving in varying gusts; but there is nothing sentimental about him.” 


Is it not clear that the passion, the vitality, the somber splendor of 
Bajazet are due in large measure to Milton’s magnificent archangel? 
There may be in Tamerlane other allusions to Paradise lost, as when 
Tamerlane argues for intellectual liberty and pure religion,?* when 
Axalla compares his state to that of an angel fallen from bliss and 
mourning heaven lost,” and when Bajazet renounces Paradise because 
of woman’s presence there.” In short, Tamerlane, and especially Baja- 
zet, show unmistakably the influence of Paradise lost. In Rowe’s other 
plays, echoes of Milton’s epic persist, but are less prominent. 

In the Fair penitent (1703) there is a reference to creation and the 
joys of God in contemplating its beauty,” and the following distinct 
allusion to Eve’s beguiling Adam: 

With such smooth Looks, and many a gentle Word, 

The first fair She beguil’d her easy Lord; 

Too blind with Love and Beauty to beware, 

He fell unthinking in the fatal snare; 

Nor could believe that such a Heav’nly Face 

Had bargain’d with the Devil, to damn her wretched 
Race.” 


Something of the decidedly religious tone of The royal convert (1707) 
may be due to Paradise lost. There is a reference to the perpetual 
beauty of Paradise.?* The King exclaims: 


What! shou’d I barter Beauty for Ambition, 
Forsake my Heav’n of Love to reign in Hell?” 


Aribert speaks of jealousy as inspired by a fiend from hell,*® and de- 
scribes a lonely cottage, the scene of innocent love, but not, like Eve’s 


22 Three plays by Nicholas Rowe, p. 24. 

23 III, ii, 179-80; cf. PL, V, 148 ff., and XII, 512 ff. 

24 TIT, i, 169. 

2 IV, i, 198; cf. PL, X, 873 ff. 27 TI, i, 257. 297, i, 21. 
2% 1, i, 238; cf. PL, esp. VII, 547 ff. 28T,i, 11. 30 TT, i, 26. 
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bower, guarded by angels.*! In imagination Ethelinda sees hosts of 
angels going forth to succor truth and innocence. In Jane Shore 
(1714) some Miltonic echoes occur. Here Rowe refers to Eve’s trans- 
gression, and to heaven’s vengeance ;* he calls jealousy a monster 


Fiercer than Famine, War, or spotted Pestilence; 
Baneful as Death, and horrible as Hell, 


a passage which probably was suggested by Milton’s description of 
Death. Alicia, like Satan, curses the sun.* In Jane’s speech of resigna- 
tion, the mention of the rod of vengeance and the lines 

Wait then with Patience, till the circling Hours 


Shall bring the time of thy appointed Rest, 
And lay thee down in Death, 


recall similar ideas in Paradise lost.** In this play, written in imitation 
of Shakespeare’s style, it is significant that the influence of Milton 
does not disappear. 

Finally, in Lady Jane Gray (1715), his last play, the principal echo 
of Milton is in Pembroke’s farewell to love, in which Rowe para- 
phrases the conclusion of Milton’s epic: 


Methinks, I go like our first wretched Father, 
When from his blissful Garden he was driv’n: 
Like me he went despairing, and like me, 
Thus at the Gate stopt short for one last View; 
Then with the chearless Partner of his Woe, 
He turn’d him to the World that lay below: 
There, for his Eden’s happy Plains, beheld 

A barren, wild, uncomfortable Field; 

He saw ’twas vain the Ruin to deplore, 

He try’d to give the sad Remembrance o’er; 
The sad Remembrance still return’d again, 
And his lost Paradise renew’d his Pain.” 


Thus, most of Rowe’s plays bear witness to his knowledge of 
Paradise lost. Some allowance must, of course, be made for the direct 
influence of Scripture upon Rowe. Contemporaries emphasized this 


“TI, i, 36. 
32 TT, i, 37-38. s¢TI, i, 122. 
#311, i, 121. 357, i, 157; cf. PL, IV, 32-37. 


II, i, 163; cf. PL, V, 887; VI, 3. The source of both is the Bible; cf. Ps. 2:9; Job 
7:15, ete. 
87 III, i, 222. 
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scriptural influence. In his life Welwood declared: ‘Being much con- 
versant in the Holy Scriptures, it’s observable that to raise the highest 
Ideas of Virtue, he has with great Art in several of his Tragedies made 
use of those Expressions and Metaphors in them, that taste most of 
the Sublime.’’** The author of A review of the Tragedy of Jane Shore 
. .. . (London, 1714) stresses Rowe’s very frequent allusions to Holy 
Writ. He observes that Rowe draws particularly from the poetical 
books, Job, the Psalms, and many of the Prophets, and approves of a 
Christian poet’s borrowing from the sacred writings.*® Nevertheless, 
the evidence is conclusive that Paradise lost reinforced the scriptural 
tone. Rowe was attracted by scenes and passages from the epic, and 
above all by Satan, the model of his greatest villain. His debt to Mil- 
ton, Rowe did not acknowledge, but it is nevertheless beyond question. 
With regard to style, satisfactory proof of indebtedness or imitation 
is not to be had. To be sure, Rowe falls far short of Milton’s force and 
sublimity; his lack of real power must be frankly admitted. More- 
over, the fact that he adapted his style to dramatic speech, as dramatic 
speech was then understood, must be realized. Again, his style is 
probably not a true measure of his intention. And yet, as I have said, 
at least one contemporary critic detected in Tamerlane some imitation 
of the style of Paradise lost. Is there any proof? Compare the follow- 
ing lines: 
.... and now went forth the Morn 

Such as in highest heav’n, arrayd in Gold 

Empyreal, from before her vanisht Night, 

Shot through with orient Beams: when all the Plain 

Coverd with thick embatteld Squadrons bright, 

Chariots and flaming Armes, and fierie Steeds 

Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view:” 


Hail to the Sun! from whose returning Light 
The cheerful Soldiers Arms new Lustre take, 
To deck the Pomp of Battle; O, my Friends! 
Was ever such a glorious Face of War? 

See, from this height! how all Galatia’s Plains 
With Nations numberless are cover’d o’er; 
Who, like a Deluge, hide the face of Earth, 
And leave no Object, in the vast Horizon, 
But glitt’ring Arms, and Skies. 


38 Works (1756), I, xviii. 40 PL, VI, 12-18. 
3? Pp. 10-12. “1 Tamerlane, I, i, 131. 
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Remarkable as is the contrast, there can be no doubt, I think, that 
Rowe had Milton’s lines in mind and that he even captured something 
of their vigor and dignity. Or compare these lines: 


Enough of War the wounded Earth has known [Tamerlane, III, i, 172]. 
The brazen Throat of Warr had ceast to roar [PL, XI, 709]. 


Observe Rowe’s paraphrase of the conclusion of Paradise lost. In 
short, although Rowe is often insipid and uninspired, and although he 
never matches Milton’s true sublimity, there is an occasional faint 
suggestion of the master’s voice. 

Outside of specific allusions and perhaps a slight stylistic influence, 
Milton’s stamp upon Rowe may be discerned in what seems at first 
most distinctively Rowe’s own contribution: his piety and his attitude 
toward love. In stressing reverence and respect for marriage, Rowe 
probably broke new ground in drama.*? Welwood’s testimony is to 
the point: 

It may justly be said of them all [Rowe’s tragedies], that never Poet 
painted Virtue or Religion in a more charming Dress on the Stage, nor were 
ever Vice and Impiety better expos’d to Contempt and Hatred. There runs 
through every one of them an Air of Religion and Virtue, attended with all 
the social Duties of Life..... There is nothing to be found in them to 
humor the deprav’d Taste of the Age, by nibbling at Scripture, or depreciat- 
ing Things in themselves Sacred.“ 


There are voluptuous passages in Rowe, but Welwood’s eulogy scarce- 
ly exaggerates the general tendency. This pious tone may be due in 
part to Rowe’s temper (though he was not a puritan) and in part to 
the reforming spirit of the age, but it probably derived strength and 
consistency from Paradise lost, which Rowe seems to have known 
intimately. 

The chief lesson of Paradise lost is found, according to Mr. Grierson, 
not in the story of Satan, but in that of Adam and Eve, and particu- 
larly in Adam’s surrender to Eve. This surrender illustrates the con- 
quest of reason by romantic love, and this is the sin 

. . whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the World and all our woe.“ 


«2 Bonamy Dobrée (Restoration tragedy, 1660-1720 (Oxford, 1929], pp. 152-54) empha- 
sizes Rowe's innovation in this regard. 
43 Works (1756), pp. xvii—xviii. 
44 Cross currents in English literature of the X VII century .... (London, 1929), p. 264 
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This is the lesson of many of Rowe’s tragedies. In play after play, 
especially in the Fair penitent, Tamerlane, Jane Shore, and Jane Gray, 
he traces the tragic consequences of unregulated passion. In the Fair 
penitent, for example, the sin of Calista and Lothario wrecks not only 
their own lives but also those of her father Sciolto and Altamont her 
husband. In Jane Gray, an anti-popish play, it is Pembroke who, en- 
raged by the loss of Lady Jane, aids Gardiner in the overthrow of the 
new Queen,® though at the end he tries to save her life. For Jane 
Shore the “Revel-rout is done,” as Glo’ster says, and her present 
misery is due in part to her former sin. 

I would not maintain that for Rowe Paradise lost was a vade 
mecum. Obviously, the epic did not exercise a dominating influence 
upon his work, in which there is little force and fire, and which almost 
never scales the heights of power and beauty. Neither Shakespeare 
nor Milton could impart to him real insight into character or command 
of the magic phrase. But from Milton Rowe borrowed a number of 
allusions and one strong character, and, if my conclusions are correct, 
partly from him he derived a moral attitude that was in drama dis- 
tinctive for his time and significant for the future. 


GEorGE W. WHITING 
Rice INsTITUTE 


4sIV, i, 241; V, i, 261. 

















GOLDSMITH AND THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
I 


HE month of December, 1759, and the first half of January, 

1760, would seem to have been an unprolific period in Gold- 

smith’s career. He had done no writing for the Critical review 
since August, 1759, and his next contribution to it was for the issue of 
January, 1760 (published about the first of February). Probably his 
last contribution to the Busy body had been to the number for October 
22, 1759, and his Bee had expired November 24. His first contribution 
to the Public ledger did not appear until January 17, 1760, and the 
first of his Chinese letters not until a week later. This period of a 
month and a half, then, would seem to mark the appearance of not 
more than two pieces of his writing—an essay in the Royal magazine 
for December, 1759, and possibly one in the British magazine for 
January, 1760 (published the first day of the month). It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that for a part of this period Goldsmith 
was engaged in writing for a hitherto unnoticed periodical. 

A copy, the only one known, of the first four numbers of the Weekly 
magazine: or, gentleman and lady’s polite companion exists at the 
Henry E. Huntington Library.! The publisher of the magazine was 
I. Pottinger, who had published the Busy body, for which Goldsmith 
had been writing during October, 1759. The Weekly magazine was 
apparently a short-lived publication. The first four numbers appeared 
respectively on December 29, 1759,? and January 5, 12, and 19, 1760. 
Whether any more numbers appeared is uncertain.* Each number 


1 Permission to print from the periodical has been granted by the Director of Research 
at the Huntington Library. From the essays here first ascribed to Goldsmith I have 
quoted only such passages as are necessary for the proof, as it is hoped that at least some of 
the essays will be included in the edition of Goldsmith’s works now being prepared under 
the editorship of Professor R. 8. Crane. 

2 See the London evening post for December 27-29, 1759. 

3 At the end of the fourth number is this notice: ‘‘Number V. of this Work will be 
published on Saturday the 26th Instant, and it will be regularly continued every Saturday’"’; 
but I have found no advertisement in the newspapers of any number beyond the third. In 
the London chronicle for January 31—February 2, 1760, is advertised apparently the first 
number of a periodical with a similar title but a different publisher: ‘‘The Weekly Maga- 
zine, and Memoirs of Modern Literature. ... . Printed and sold by J. Townshend. .... mm 


[Mopern Patiotoey, February, 1935] 
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consists of about twenty-four octavo pages, devoted to familiar and 
critical essays, essays on various fields of natural history, short bi- 
ographies of famous men, and translations from the French, Spanish, 
and Latin, with a few pages of poetry at the end. 

That Goldsmith was writing for the Weekly magazine is quite 
certain, for in its pages appeared for the first time, so far as is known, 
two, or possibly three, of his recognized essays and one of his poems. 
In the first number is “Some thoughts preliminary to a general peace,’’ 
which is the same as Goldsmith’s “Thoughts upon the present situa- 
tions of affairs,” republished, with the addition of a paragraph at the 
beginning and with several verbal changes, in the Lady’s magazine for 
October, 1761.5 In the second number is “The history of Regnard, 
the French comic poet,’’® probably by Goldsmith, and republished by 
him, with verbal changes, as editor of the Lady’s magazine in July, 
1761.’ Also in the second number is “Serious reflections on the life 
and death of the late Mr. T——- C——, by the ordinary of New- 
gate,’’® republished with considerable omissions and other changes 
in Essays by Mr. Goldsmith (1765). And following immediately after 
this essay is Goldsmith’s poem “The double transformation: a tale,’’® 
with fourteen lines which do not appear in the Essays of 1765. 


II 


Since it is certain that Goldsmith was writing for the Weekly maga- 
zine, the question arises whether he made any unidentified contribu- 
tions to the periodical. The answer is, I believe, that there are at least 
two essays which can be ascribed to him with a very high degree of 
probability. 

1. The second place in the third number is devoted to an essay 
entitled “A sublime passage in a French sermon.’ Most of the 
essay is taken up with a discussion of English pulpit eloquence. Now 
this was a subject in which Goldsmith was much interested: he treated 


«Pp. 15-17. 
’ For Goldsmith's authorship of this essay see New essays by Oliver Goldsmith, ed. 
R. 8. Crane (Chicago, 1927), pp. 89-97. 
* Pp. 31-34. 
7See New essays, p. 133. 8 Pp. 44—46 
* Pp. 47-50. It is called ‘‘The double metamorphosis: atale’’ in the Weekly magazine. 
10 Pp. 55-57. 
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it in two known essays—first two months earlier in ‘Of eloquence” 
in the Bee, No. VII (November 17, 1759), and later in “Some remarks 
on the modern manner of preaching,” originally published in the 
Lady’s magaine for December, 1760, and later included in Essays by 
Mr. Goldsmith (1765). These two essays contain several close parallels 
in thought or expression with the anonymous essay in the Weekly 
magazine. ; 

In the third paragraph the anonymous essayist portrays and con- 
demns English preaching: ‘To hear our preachers harrangue their 
audience as they would trifle at a tea table, afraid of the imputation 
of enthusiasm, and studious of being only thought fine gentlemen; 
what is this but to give up the cause they were sent to defend; and, 
like bad ambassadors, to take more pains to serve the kingdom to 
which they are sent, than that by which they have been employed.” 
A similar picture of English preachers had been given by Goldsmith in 
the Bee: ‘From eloquence . . . . the morals of our people are to expect 
emendation; but how little can they be improved by men who get into 
the pulpit rather to show their parts, than convince us of the truth of 
what they deliver; who are painfully correct in their style, musical in 
their tones; where every sentiment, every expression, seems the result 
of meditation and deep study!" And much the same picture was given 
a year later in the essay in the Lady’s magazine: ‘‘Men of real sense 
and understanding prefer a prudent mediocrity to a precarious popu- 
larity; and fearing to outdo their duty, leave it half done. Their dis- 
courses from the pulpit are generally dry, methodical, and unaffecting; 
delivered with the most insipid calmness... .. 12 More striking is 
the comparison of English preachers to “bad ambassadors” who “take 
more pains to serve the kingdom to which they are sent, than that by 
which they have been employed,” for Goldsmith used the same figure 
in the essay in the Lady’s magazine: ‘““The French preachers generally 
assume all that dignity which becomes men who are ambassadors 
from Christ: the English divines, like erroneous envoys, seem more 
solicitous not to offend the court to which they are sent, than to drive 
home the interests of their employer.” 

In the same paragraph the anonymous essayist goes on to state that 

1 Works, ed. Gibbs (London, 1884-86), II, 426-27. 

12 Ibid., I, 271. 13 Ibid., p. 272. 
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sermons should appeal to the passions rather than the reason of the 
listeners. 

It is not to be imagined what effects a fine sermon, finely, by which I mean 
earnestly, delivered, would have upon the passions of the audience; and as 
almost all our faults proceed from the error rather of our passions than our 
reason, they are the proper objects of a preacher’s address; when he has 
seized upon those he may be said to have us all. 


A similar argument for an appeal to the passions was stated by Gold- 
smith in the essay in the Lady’s magazine: 

This method of preaching is .... by some called an address to reason, 
and not to the passions; this is styled the making of converts from conviction: 
but such are indifferently acquainted with human nature, who are not sensible, 
that men seldom reason about their debaucheries till they are committed. 
Reason is but a weak antagonist when headlong passion dictates; in all such 
cases we should arm one passion against another. ... . 16 


In the last sentence of the essay in the Weekly magazine the writer 
praises the Methodists for their manner of preaching: ‘‘When we see 
the conventicles of methodism so crowded as they are, what can we 
attribute it to except that earnest exhortation which gives an air of 
masculine eloquence, and while they never labour to please are often 
happy enough to persuade.” Similar expressions of approval of 
Methodist preaching, very uncommon in the polite literature of the 
day, occur in both of Goldsmith’s essays on preaching. First in the 
Bee: 


When I think of the Methodist preachers among us, how seldom they are 
endued with common sense, and yet how often and how justly they affect 
their hearers, I cannot avoid saying within myself, had they been bred gentle- 
men, and been endued with even the meanest share of understanding, what 
might they not effect!" 


Then, with more parallelism in details, in the Lady’s magazine: 


Impressed with a sense of the truths he is about to deliver, a preacher dis- 
regards the applause or the contempt of his audience, and he insensibly as- 
sumes a just and manly sincerity. With this talent alone, we see what crowds 
are drawn around enthusiasts, even destitute of common sense, what numbers 
converted to Christianity. Folly may sometimes set an example for wisdom 
to practise; and our regular divines may borrow instruction from even metho- 
dists, who go their circuits and preach prizes among the populace.'* 


14 Ibid., p. 271. 


18 Ibid., II, 426. 16 Jbid., I, 273. 
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More convincing than these parallels, suggestive as they are of 
Goldsmith’s authorship of the essay, is the “sublime passage in a 
French sermon” which gives the essay its title. The passage is from 
a sermon on the small number of the elect by Massillon, bishop of 
Clermont, and the significant thing about it is that it, with a long 
sentence of introduction, is an unacknowledged translation from Vol- 
taire’s article ‘“Eloquence”’ in the fifth volume of the Encyclopédie." 
Now from March, 1759, until the time of this essay Goldsmith had 
made at least eleven unacknowledged pilferings from the Encyclopédie, 
all but two of which were from this same fifth volume;'* and that he 
still had the fifth volume by him in January, 1760, is quite certain, 
for he borrowed six passages from it for use in the Critical review of 
that month."* What is more striking, Goldsmith had on two occasions 
made extensive drafts on this same article by Voltaire in the Ency- 
clopédie—first in the Critical review for April, 1759, and later in the 
essay “Of eloquence” in the Bee quoted above.”® And, what is still 
more striking, in pilfering from Voltaire’s article for this essay in the 
Bee, he translated the same passage from Massillon’s sermon that is 
translated in the Weekly magazine.** The two translations are not 
identical, the one in the Weekly magazine being in general closer to the 
original; but there is some reason to think that they are both by the 
same hand. For example, at the end of the passage the Encyclopédie 
has: ‘‘. . . . croyez-vous que s’il faisoit maintenant la discussion des 
ceuvres du grand nombre qui est dans cette église, il trouv4t seulement 
dix justes parmi nous? en trouveroit-il un seul?” It is thus rendered 
in the Bee: ‘Do you think, if all our works were examined with justice, 
would he find ten just persons in this great assembly? Monsters of 
ingratitude! would he find one?” And in the Weekly magazine it is 
translated thus: “Do you think that if their actions were marked with 
rigor, of this great assembly before me would he find even ten just 
persons among us all? Monsters in iniquity would he find One!” The 
“Monsters of ingratitude” of the Bee and the ‘Monsters in iniquity” 
of the Weekly magazine have no source in the French, and the latter 

17 V (1755), 530. 

18 See the Times literary supplement, May 11, 1933, p. 331. 


19 See R. S. Crane, Philological quarterly, XIII (1934), 29. 


20 See J. E. Brown, Modern philology, XXIII (1926), 273-75. 2 Works, II, 423. 
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seems to be merely a recollection of the former. The evidence from 
this translated passage, then, together with the parallels in thought 
and expression with two known essays by Goldsmith, makes the as- 
cription of this essay to him very highly probable. 

2. In the third number is another essay, entitled “The futility of 
criticism,’’”” which seems even more clearly to be by Goldsmith. It is 
not only that the theme of the essay, as announced in the title, is one 
which Goldsmith preached in and out of season from the time when he 
“assumed the critic only to dissuade from criticism’’** in An enquiry 
into the present state of polite learning in Europe (published in April, 
1759) well through the period of the Citizen of the world. More im- 
portant are a large number of parallels in thought and expression with 
known works of Goldsmith, both earlier and later in date than this 
essay—exactly the kind of parallels that are more characteristic of 
Goldsmith than of perhaps any other major English author. 

The first two paragraphs of the essay are taken up with a story to 
show the futility of criticism in painting: 

An ingenious painter of antiquity, as the story goes, was once resolved to 
make the most finished picture that could be conceived; he had been already 
very famous for his skill, but in the present case, was resolved to outdo even 
his former excellence, so therefore formed a design of making a piece without 
fault. When his work was done, not depending on his own judgment alone, 
he exposed this performance in the market-place, and entreated every spec- 
tator to declare his opinion, and with a pencil which lay ready for this purpose 
to mark what he thought amiss. 

The good people took him at his word, each marked what to him appeared 
faulty; and our painter coming towards night, to take in his picture to correct 
the defects, found, to his great surprize, every feature in the face, and every 
fold in drapery, were stigmatiz’d with marks of disapprobation; still however 
conscious of his own skill, he was resolved to make a second trial, and the 
succeeding day exposed his piece as before, only altering his request, and en- 
treating the spectators to mark with the pencil as before, those parts of the 
figure which appeared to have beauty. Coming towards night again to visit 
his piece, he now found every trait touched with tokens of approbation, and 
the same picture that yesterday was covered with defects, seemed now equally 
replete with beauty. In short, he plainly found that all those qualities which 
one set of men regard as excellencies, another may look upon as defects. No 
piece so faulty that will not have admirers, and none so perfect that may not 
be accused of errors. 


2 Pp. 60-61. 23 Works, III, 512n. 
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This same story, with several similarities of expression, was used by 
Goldsmith six months later in one of the Chinese letters in the Public 
ledger later included in the Citizen of the world: 

A painter of eminence was once resolved to finish a piece which should 
please the whole world. When, therefore, he had drawn a picture, in which his 
utmost skill was exhausted, it was exposed in the public market-place, with 
directions at the bottom for every spectator to mark with a brush, which lay 
by, every limb and feature which seemed erroneous. The spectators came, and 
in general applauded; but each, willing to show his talent at criticism, marked 
whatever he thought proper. At evening, when the painter came, he was 
mortified to find the whole picture one universal blot—not a single stroke 
that was not stigmatized with marks of disapprobation: not satisfied with 
this trial, the next day he was resolved to try them in a different manner, and, 
exposing his picture as before, desired that every spectator would mark those 
beauties he approved or admired. The people complied: and the artist re- 
turning, found his picture replete with the marks of beauty: every stroke 
that had been yesterday condemned, now received the character of approba- 
tion. “Well,” cries the painter, ‘I now find that the best way to please one 
half of the world, is not to mind what the other half says; since what are 
faults in the eyes of these, shall be by those regarded as beauties.’’24 


After telling the story, the writer of the essay in the Weekly maga- 
zine goes on to make an application to criticism: ‘‘As in painting, so in 
criticism, no piece so indifferent that may not be calculated to give 
some readers pleasure, except the critics by profession, they read only 
to shew the superiority of their own judgment, and prove a man a 
blockhead in spite of his teeth... .. ” The distinction made in the 
first part of the sentence between the judgments of professional critics 
and of the general reader had been made by Goldsmith in the Enquiry: 
“The ingenious Mr. Hogarth used to assert, that every one except the 
connoisseur was a judge of painting. The same may be asserted of 
writing. The public, in general, set the whole piece in the proper point 
of view; the critic lays his eye close to all its minuteness, and con- 
demns or approves in detail.’ The idea that critics “read only to 
shew the superiority of their own judgment” had been suggested by 
Goldsmith in the Enquiry in his reference to “the dullest critic, who 
strives at areputation for delicacy, by showing he cannot be pleased.’’6 
And the remark at the end of the sentence that the critics “prove a 


24 Citizen of the world, Letter LXI (July 23, 1760); Works, III, 231-32. 
% Works, III, 513. 26 Tbid., p. 466. 
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man a blockhead in spite of his teeth” was made by Goldsmith a few 
months later in his description of a bookseller’s visit to the Chinese: 
“ “Be what you will, we shall criticise you,’ returned the bookseller, 
‘and prove you a dunce in spite of your teeth.’ ’’?7 

The writer of the essay continues in the same paragraph: “They 
{the critics], in short, are prepared to hang, draw, and quarter, and 
still, to make the allusion stronger, like hangmen they are forced into 
the trade, for having been themselves condemned as offenders.’”’ The 
idea that the body of critics is made up of writers who have them- 
selves been criticized had been expressed by Goldsmith on two earlier 
occasions, each time accompanied by a figure similar to that of the 
hangman. It appeared first in the Enquiry: “The writer possessed 
of fame ... . is willing to enjoy it without a rival, by lessening every 
competitor; or, if unsuccessful, he is desirous to turn upon others the 
contempt which is levelled at himself, and being convicted at the bar 
of literary justice, hopes for pardon by accusing every brother of the 
same profession.””* And it appeared again a few months later in the 
Bee: “Another has written a book himself, and being condemned for a 
dunce, he turns a sort of king’s evidence in criticism, and now be- 
comes the terror of every offender.’’?® 

In the next paragraph of the essay the writer proceeds to the origins 
of criticism: 

Had these measurers of merit gone before genius, and pointed out the path 

it was to follow, we might have been obliged to their labours; but, alas! all 
they have done is only to tell us how others have excelled, and that we can see 
without their assistance. Homer wrote before there were critics in Greece, 
Virgil before there were any in Rome, and Milton excelled, previous to criti- 
cism in England. The republic of letters, crowded with such unnecessary de- 
pendants, somewhat resembles the Persian armies of old, where the number 
principally consisted of slaves, women and children. 
The idea that writers of genius precede critics was one that Gold- 
smith emphasized in the Enquiry, devoting several pages to show the 
truth of it in Greece and Rome.*® More striking is the comparison of 
the republic of letters to a Persian army, for Goldsmith used the same 
figure three months later in one of the Chinese letters: 

17 CitizenJof the world, Letter LI (June 23, 1760); Works, III, 194. 


28 Works, III, 465-66. 


2 Bee, No. IV (October 27, 30 See Works, III, 470-73. 


1759); Works, II, 364. 
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.... a single new book employs not only the paper-makers, the printers, the 
pressmen, the bookbinders, the hawkers, but twenty critics, and as many 
compilers. In short, the body of the learned may be compared to a Persian 
army, where there are many pioneers, several sutlers, numberless servants, 
women and children in abundance, and but few soldiers.*" 


In the next paragraph of the essay the writer goes on to show that 

the critics are faulty also in precept: ‘But they are not only defective 
in point of time but in precept also, it were an easy matter to prove 
that most of their rules instead of being taken from nature, are only 
founded in erroneous example; and that they frequently praise men of 
established reputations, even in their defects.”” The main idea here, 
that critical rules are founded not upon nature but upon the works 
of preceding authors, was one that Goldsmith had enforced in the 
Enquiry: 
It was observed how some of the most admired poets had copied nature. 
From these they [the critics] collected dry rules, dignified with long names, and 
such were obtruded upon the public for their improvement. Common sense 
would be apt to suggest, that the art might be studied to more advantage, 
rather by imitation than precept. It might suggest that those rules were 
collected, not from nature, but a copy of nature, and would consequently 
give us still fainter resemblances of original beauty.* 


The author of the essay continues in the same paragraph: “Es- 
tablished reputation is always sure of the critics indulgence, his great- 
est antipathy is ever levelled at rising genius; he praises the one to 
shew the rectitude of his taste, and condemns the other to prove the 
delicacy of his discernment.’’ The idea that critics condemn to show 
the delicacy of their discernment has already been commented upon. 
The other idea, that critics praise writers of established reputation 
only to show their own good taste, was a favorite with Goldsmith. He 
stated it first in the Critical review for January, 1759: 

The praise which is every day lavished upon Virgil, Horace, or Ovid, is 
often no more than an indirect method the critic takes to compliment his own 
discernment. Their works have long been considered as models of beauty; to 
praise them now is only to show the conformity of our taste to theirs: it tends 
not to advance their reputation, but to promote our own.*8 


31 Citizen of the world, Letter XX (March 20, 1760); Works, III, 76. 
32 Works, III, 472. 
8 Ibid., IV, 325. 
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He returned to the theme in a review published only about two weeks 
after this essay: “The praise bestowed on a writer of established repu- 
tation, is perhaps more frequently designed as a compliment to our- 
selves than the author: we only shew the rectitude of our own taste 
by a standard allowed already to be just..... 34 Finally, he gave 
expression to the same theme several months later in one of the Chinese 
letters: ‘The truth is, we deliver those criticisms in public which are 
supposed to be best calculated not to do justice to the author, but to 
impress others with an opinion of our superior discernment.”’* 

It is impossible, I think, to follow these parallels between the essay 
and known works of Goldsmith, both earlier and later in date, without 
concluding that the hypothesis of Goldsmith’s authorship is very 
much more probable than any alternate one. The last two para- 
graphs of the essay are concerned iargely with contemporary critical 
taste in poetry, and they contain no very striking parallels with Gold- 
smith’s writings. They are, in other words, the only part of the essay 
which adds anything to our knowledge of Goldsmith’s ideas. 


III 


In addition to these two essays which can be ascribed to Goldsmith 
with a very high degree of probability, there are several other pieces 
which, in one way or another, suggest the hypothesis of Goldsmith’s 
authorship, although the evidence in most cases is hardly full enough 
to make the ascriptions conclusive. 

1. The first place in the first number is occupied by an essay en- 
titled ‘Introduction,’’ which purports to be a proposal by a club of 
authors to write for the Weekly magazine. Although, it is said, their 
offer is refused, their written proposal nevertheless is used as an in- 
troduction to the work. The manner of the entire essay is not unlike 
Goldsmith’s, and one section, telling the subjects on which the various 
authors propose to write, is particularly suggestive of his authorship: 


If .... the wind happens to sit in the East, we have Eastern writers, who, 

in the taking a pinch of snuff, can throw ye off an Eastern tale, compose pas- 

torals, or settle the balance of Europe; if on the other hand, it should blow 

from the Hibernian shores, we intend to send out an author, properly prepared, 
84 Critical review, [X (January, 1760), 11. For Goldsmith's authorship of this review 

see R. S. Crane, Philological quarterly, XIII (1934), 21-29. 

35 Citizen of the world, Letter XCVII (November 7, 1760); Works, III, 358. 
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to catch the inspiring gale, and work up our conundrums, carawitchits, re- 
busses, and artificial bulls. We have a South wind genius, who, on these 
occasions, invents cures for the bite of a mad dog, gives an account of un- 
common births, describes monsters, prodigies, the phoenomena of earth- 
quakes, and the best method of raising collyflowers. 

Here are found some of Goldsmith’s favorite objects of ridicule. With 
the mention of eastern tales and cures for the bite of a mad dog one 
familiar with Goldsmith’s works recalls the author at the club visited 
by the Chinese philosopher who “writes receipts for the bite of a mad 
dog, and throws off an Eastern tale to perfection” and the son of the 
vicar of Wakefield, whose ‘‘essays were buried among the essays upon 
liberty, eastern tales, and cures for the bite of a mad dog.”’*7 And with 
the mention of pastorals and rebuses one recalls the prince who “‘made 
epic poems, tragedies, and pastorals, with surprising facility; song, 
epigram, or rebus, was all one to him, though it was observed he could 
never finish an acrostic.’’** 

2. The third place in No. I is devoted to an essay entitled “‘A de- 
scription of the manners and customs of the native Irish. In a letter 
from an English gentleman.”’*® The subject of the essay, as announced 
in the title, is, of course, one with which Goldsmith was familiar. 
More suggestive of his authorship, however, are a few parallels in 
thought and expression with his known works. The most important 
of these parallels occurs in the first sentence of the essay: ‘‘While our 
travellers are busied in studying the manners, the soil, and produce 
of distant countries, there are several which are at our very doors 
possessed of peculiarities hitherto unknown, and yet quite neglected; 
like conquerors who have been too eagerly employed in foreign con- 
quests, we leave our native dominions without notice or regard.” 
This figure of the conquerors had been used by Goldsmith in similar 
contexts on two earlier occasions. It occurs first in his review of 
Mallet’s Remains of the mythology and poetry of the Celtes in the Month- 
ly review for 1757, and it forms part of one of the few sentences in the 
piece which is not merely translated from a French review:** ‘The 


36 Citizen of the world, Letter XXIX (April 14, 1760); Works, III, 111. 

37 Works, I, 159. On eastern tales see also ibid., p. 259, and III, 125-27, and on cures 
for the bite of a mad dog, ibid., pp. 254, 285, and New essays, p. 73. 

88 Citizen of the world, Letter XLVIII (June 17, 1760); Works, III, 181. On pastorals 
see also Works, III, 369, 383, and on rebuses, ibid., II, 365. 
2% Pp. 7-13. 40 See Caroline F. Tupper, Modern language notes, XLV (1930), 75. 
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learned on this side the Alps have long laboured at the antiquities of 
Greece and Rome, but almost totally neglected their own; like con- 
querors who, while they have made inroads into the territories of their 
neighbours, have left their own natural dominions to desolation.’ 
And it occurs again in the opening sentence of the chapter “Of polite 
learning in Germany” in the Enquiry: “If we examine the state of 
learning in Germany, we shall find that the Germans early discovered 
a passion for polite literature; but unhappily, like conquerors, who, 
nvading the dominions of others, leave their own to desolation, in- 
stead of studying the German tongue, they continue to write in 
Latin.’ 

The other parallels are less important, but they show that the 
writer in the Weekly magazine and Goldsmith had similar interests. 
The anonymous author distinguishes between the character of the 
native Irish and of the English who have been transplanted to Ireland 
and shows how the character of the latter has been affected ;** he says 
that the manners of the native Irish are preserved unvaried;** he 
mentions the Irish story of Kaul Kroodareg;** and he describes an 
Irish wake.** Finally, in the last sentence of the essay he expresses the 
idea that “every country is more drunken in proportion as it is bar- 
barous,” much the same as the idea expressed by Goldsmith a few 
months later in the British magazine for April, 1760, that ‘“drunken- 
ness is ever the vice of a barbarous, and gaming of a luxurious age.’’*” 

3. Following after “Some thoughts preliminary to a general peace”’ 
in No. I and concluded in No. II is an essay entitled “Some original 
memoirs of the late famous Bishop of Cloyne.’’4* One anecdote in it, 
concerning Berkeley when a student in Trinity College, Dublin, is 
important in determining the authorship of the essay: 


.... curiosity leading him [Berkeley] one day in the crowd to go to see an 
execution, he returned home pensive and melancholy, and could not forbear 
reflecting on what he had seen. He desired to know what were the pains and 
symptoms a malefactor felt upon such an occasion, and communicated to his 
chum the cause of his strange curiosity; in short he was resolved to tuck him- 
self up for a trial, at the same time desiring his companion to take him down 
at a signal agreed upon. 


“ Works, IV, 233-34. «8 Cf. ibid., II, 367. 
«2 Ibid., II1, 483. 6 Cf. ibid., I, 393. 
43 Cf. New essays, p. 51. 47 Ibid., p. 286. 


«Cf. Works, I, 392; V, 268. 48 Pp. 17-20 and 34-37. 
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The companion (whose name was Contarine, and from whom I had the 
story) was to try the same experiment himself immediately after. Berkley 
was therefore tied up to the cieling, and the chair taken from under his feet, 
but soon losing the use of his senses, his companion it seems waited a little too 
long for the signal agreed upon, and our enquirer had like to have been hanged 
in good earnest; for as soon as he was taken down he fell senseless and motion- 
less upon the floor. After some trouble however he was brought to himself; 
and observing his band: bless my heart, Contarine, says he, you have quite 
rumpled my band. When it came to Contarine’s turn to go up he quickly 
evaded the proposal; the other’s danger had quite abated his curiosity.*® 


This anecdote of Berkeley, which has been told in most subsequent 
biographies of the philosopher, seems to have appeared first in this 
account.5® The importance of the anecdote is that the Contarine 
who figures in the anecdote and from whom the writer says he had the 
story was almost certainly the uncle who paid for much of Goldsmith’s 
education, the Rev. Thomas Contarine. Percy and Prior both tell this 
same anecdote about him.*' More important, he was the only Con- 
tarine ever to attend Trinity College, Dublin,® and he and Berkeley 
were there at the same time.®* Of the small number of men who would 
be engaged in writing for a magazine of this sort, it seems highly im- 
probable that anyone aside from Goldsmith himself would have known 
his uncle, who spent his life in Ireland. Consequently it is very prob- 
able that Goldsmith was the author of the anecdote and the memoirs. 

4, In the second number is ‘‘The life of the Hon. Robert Boyle,’ 
which can be ascribed to Goldsmith with a fairly high degree of prob- 
ability. Much of the life is borrowed—for the most part in a condensed 

#P. 18. 

50 The ‘‘Original memoirs” of the Weekly magazine were incorporated, apparently with 
extended omissions, in The British Plutarch, or biographical entertainer (1763). They were 
then reprinted from The British Plutarch as the principal novelty of that work in the 
Monthly review for October, 1763 (X XIX, 313-17), and the reviewer gives some new in- 
formation about Berkeley at the end of the review. They were a third time reprinted, this 
time from the Monthly review, for the details given by the reviewer are incorporated, in the 
Annual register for 1763 (pp. 2-5 of ‘‘Characters’’). None of the modern biographers seems 
to have traced back the anecdote farther than the fourth-hand account in the Annual 
register. 

%1 See Percy's memoir, p. 17 n., in The miscellaneous works of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B, 
(London, 1801), Vol. I, and James Prior, The life of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. (London, 1837), 
I, 52. 

82 See G. D. Burtchaell and T. U. Sadleir, Alumni Dublinenses (London, 1924), p. 172. 

53 Berkeley entered March 21, 1699-1700, and received his B.A. in the spring of 1704 
and his M.A. in the summer of 1707 (ibid., p.61). Contarine entered October 2, 1701, and 
received his B.A. in the spring of 1706 (ibid., p. 172). 


54 Pp. 40—44. 
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form, though some sentences word for word—from the Biographia 
Britannica,® a work upon which Goldsmith was to make extensive 
drafts in writing his life of Bolingbroke ten years later. To this the 
writer made a few additions, and in some of them appear indications 
of Goldsmith’s authorship. 

The most important of the additions comes at the beginning of the 
life where the author characterizes the biography of a scholar: ‘““The 
life of a scholar is generally best seen in his writings; retired from the 
gaze of the vulgar, his actions pass in silence and obscurity, his virtues 
and vices are unknown to all except those who enjoy his more intimate 
acquaintance, and there is seldom any thing found to mark the calm 
anecdotes of his history, except the dates of his different publications.” 
Goldsmith similarly characterized the biography of a man of letters, 
using one identical phrase (“calm anecdotes’’), in the opening sentence 
of his Memoirs of M. de Voltaire (written at the close of 1758; pub- 
lished in 1761): “That life which has been wholly employed in the 
study, is properly seen only in the author’s writings; there is no variety 
to entertain, nor adventure to interest us in the calm anecdotes of such 
an existence.’*? And Goldsmith used much the same theme in the 
opening paragraph of The life of Dr. Parnell (1770): ‘The life of a 
scholar seldom abounds with adventure. His fame is acquired in 
solitude, and the historian, who only views him at a distance, must 
be content with a dry detail of actions by which he is scarce distin- 
guished from the rest of mankind.’’®* 

Two other additions in the life help somewhat to substantiate the 
hypothesis of Goldsmith’s authorship. The following sentence, which 
has no source in the Biographia Britannica, suggests the authorship 
of someone acquainted with Irish customs: ‘The manner in which 
children are brought up by the nurses in that country [Ireland] is 
certainly very commendable; for, some time after birth, the infant is 
plunged every day in cold water, which at once gives an elasticity to 
the solids, and fits perhaps the mind not less than the body for vigor 
and dispatch.”” The other addition shows an estimate of Bacon similar 
to that found in Goldsmith’s works: ‘‘Philosophy had but a little be- 


% Biographia Britannica: or, the lives of the most eminent persons who have flourished in 
Great Britain and Ireland, II (London, 1748), 913-34. 
% See Modern language notes, L (1935), 25-29. 
8? Works, IV, 3. 58 Tbid., p. 157. 
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fore began [sic] to pursue the true path to knowledge; she had been 
before busied in empty speculation and indefensible hypothesis, till 
the great Bacon arose to point out the true method to direct from 
words to things, from theory to experiment.’’®® 

5. In the section devoted to poetry in No. II is a short poem of six 
lines entitled “Epitaph for the Rev. Dr. Milner.’ On internal 
evidence there is no basis for an ascription of authorship, but the fact 
that it is an epitaph for the Rev. Dr. Milner suggests that Goldsmith 
may have been the author. The only Dr. Milner whose death is re- 
corded in the London magazine or the Gentleman’s magazine from 1757 
to 1760 is that of ‘the Rev. and learned Dr. John Milner, minister of 
a dissenting congregation at Peckham,” in June, 1757.°' Now Gold- 
smith had for a time, probably late in 1756 or early in 1757, officiated 
at the school of this same Dr. John Milner at Peckham.® And of the 
few men who would have been engaged in writing for the Weekly 
magazine, it seems hardly probable that anyone aside from Gold- 
smith would have known Milner or would have been sufficiently in- 
terested in him to write his epitaph. 

6. In the third number, following immediately after “The futility 
of criticism,” is another essay which there is some reason to ascribe to 
Goldsmith, entitled “On the present state of our theatres.’’®* This 
subject was one in which Goldsmith was deeply interested at this 
period of his career; he had included a chapter on the stage in the 
Enquiry, he had written three papers on the theater for the Bee, and 
he was to treat the theater again in some of the Chinese letters in the 
Public ledger. More specifically, there are at least two themes in the 
essay which Goldsmith had used or was to use in his known works. In 
the first paragraph the writer complains that theatrical audiences no 
longer enjoy the witty comedy of the last age: ‘“The audience now sit 
uneasy at the sprightly sallies of Vanburgh, or Congreve, and with 
impatience desire only to see the Invasion or the Fair.”” Goldsmith 
similarly commented on the contemporary distaste for witty comedy 
in The vicar of Wakefield (probably written in 1761 and 1762): “No, 


59 Cf. ibid., III, 388, IV, 344, and V, 146. 

so P, 52. 

61 See the London magazine, X XVI (1757), 308, and the Gentleman's magazine, XXVIL 
(1757), 290. 


% See Prior, Life, I, 216. & Pp. 61-63. 
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Sir, the works of Congreve and Farquhar have too much wit in them 
for the present taste; our modern dialect is much more natural.’’® 
And upon at least two later occasions Goldsmith expressed a prefer- 
ence for the comedy of the last age.® 

The third paragraph of the essay is devoted to a complaint that the 
theatrical managers and not the town have become the sole judges of 
literary merit and that very few new plays are allowed to appear; and 
this complaint, a fairly common one at the period, of course, had been 
made by Goldsmith in the Enquiry. Of more significance than the 
theme itself is a figure used in its development: “ .... our managers 
think they deal generously by us if they give one new play during the 
whole season: this, therefore, as the audience have not an opportunity 
of chusing, is sure to be approved; and we thus find that every new 
play is very fine till it ceases to be new; like losing gamesters we vainly 
expect every last throw to retrieve the former unfortunate run.” 
Goldsmith had used this same figure of the gamester in a similar con- 
text and in almost exactly the same words in his review of Home’s 
Douglas in the Monthly review for May, 1757: ““When the town, by a 
tedious succession of indifferent performances, has been long confined 
to censure, it will naturally wish for an opportunity of praise; and, like 
a losing gamester, vainly expect every last throw must retrieve the 
former.’’®? 

7. In No. IV, finally, is an essay entitled “The modern taste in 
music considered,’’** which contains several parallels with Goldsmith’s 
known writings. After stating the general proposition that “‘every art 
when it has attained perfection from the natural instability of human 
things, necessarily declines towards its former imperfection,” an idea 
which Goldsmith advances upon more than one occasion,*® the writer 


4 Works, I, 147. 

ss Jbid., II, 145, and I, 398-402. 

* Jbid., III, 517-20, 536-37. 

87 Ibid., IV, 249-50. Cf. also Citizen of the world, Letter LX XIII (September 12, 1760); 
Works, III, 276: *‘Yet experience and sensation in vain persuade; hope, more powerful 
than either, dresses out the distant prospect in fancied beauty; some happiness in long 
perspective still beckons me to pursue; and, like a losing gamester, every new disappoint- 
ment increases my ardour to continue the game.” 

68 Pp. 95-97. 

6 See particularly Citizen of the world, Letter LXIII (August 13, 1760), Works, III, 
238—40, and cf. Enquiry, chap. ii (Works, Ill, 467-68), and the Bee, No. V (Works, II, 
397-98). 
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presently proceeds to a discussion of the state of music in England. In 
his consideration of composers occurs this paragraph: 


There is another innovation in musical composition, which nothing but a 
true musical genius can remedy; I mean that of our performers now attempt- 
ing to make the sound an eccho to the sense: thus if rage is to be express’d, 
they attempt to imitate anger on their fiddles, if laughing, the notes are set in 
a short interrupted movement; and if sorrow, the very notes of a woman cry- 
ing are aimed at. But it is not thus by mimicing our passions that they are to 
be raised: this imitation is but a paultry art that every fidler may arrive at; 
but it is not, I say, by such ways our passions are to be raised by music, there 
are very slow, and very soft movements, sometimes finely expressive of rage, 
and some very quick, and seemingly sprightly ones, that inspire the most 
luxurious melancholy; it lies however only in the breast of the true genius to 
hit upon either. Instances however of both are to be found in the works of that 
excellent musician and philosopher Mr. Rameau. 


This same preference for music which appeals to the passions without 
imitating them occurs in Goldsmith’s essay, “On the different schools 
of music,’’ which appeared only a little over a week later in the British 
magazine for February, 1760 (published the first day of the month): 
This great master’s [Pergolese’s] principal art consisted in knowing how to 
excite our passions by sounds which seem frequently opposite to the passion 
they would express: by slow, solemn sounds he is sometimes known to throw 
us into all the rage of a battle; and even by faster movements he excites 
melancholy in every heart that sounds are capable of affecting. This is a 
talent which seems born with the artist.”° 


And the mention of “that excellent musician and philosopher Mr. 
Rameau” in the last sentence of the paragraph quoted above is paral- 
leled in the British magazine in a reference to “Rameau, who is at once 
a musician and a philosopher.”’” 

When the writer proceeds to criticize musical performers, another 
passage is of interest: 
I know not what first gave rise to the running at the close in singing, but 
whatever was the occasion of it, it was the most silly unmeaning fancy that 
could be conceived; and, to confess a truth, I never hear the singer fetch a 
large inspiration and prepare himself for the close, that the whole passion of 
the former part is not quite obliterated, while I only see him endeavouring to 
shew the extent of his wind and voice...... The length of the close is not 
more disagreeable than a shake immoderately long; it raises no passion, the 


70 Works, I, 386-87. 1 Ibid., p. 388. 
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ear is fatigued with it, and what should be made to appear as the spontaneous 
vibration of a full voice, is shewn thus to be the studied effect of art. 


A similar distaste for closings and shakes in singing had been ex- 
pressed by Goldsmith less than two months before in his paper “Of 
the opera in England”’ in the last number of the Bee: 


Every singer generally chooses a favourite air, not from the excellency of the 
music, but from the difficulty; such songs are generally chosen as surprise 
rather than please, where the performer may show his compass, his breath, 
and his volubility. 

From hence proceed those unnatural startings, those unmusical closings, 
and shakes lengthened out to a painful continuance; such, indeed, may show a 
voice, but it must give a truly delicate ear the utmost uneasiness.” 


One passage in the essay remains to be considered. In the first 
paragraph the writer advances the idea that “of all the arts, perhaps 
music alone is the only one which has attained its greatest perfection’’: 


Corelli perhaps brought melody and simple harmony to as high a pitch as 
sounds could go; Handel has given every part of harmony, and filled, if I may 
so express it, every vacuity in continued music. Every thing in him is copious, 
satisfactory, and passionate; nor do we, while we hear, conceive a wish for 
greater perfection. To raise the passions by music is their finest effect, for 
when sounds leave no pathetic traces on the mind the pleasure they give is so 
transient and unsatisfactory, that they be compared to the pleasure tickling 
gives, amusing only during the operation; but when sounds address the pas- 
sions, the soul contracts a happy glow of thought, which continues long after 
the music has ceased to charm. 

With this passage is to be compared one on Handel in Goldsmith’s 
essay ‘“‘On the different schools of music’’: 

Handel’s true characteristic is sublimity; he has employed all the variety of 
sounds and parts in all his pieces: the performances of the rest may be pleasing, 
though executed by few performers; his require the full band. The attention 
is awakened, the soul is roused up at his pieces; but distinct passion is seldom 
expressed. In this particular he has seldom found success; he has been obliged, 
in order to express passion, to imitate words by sounds, which, though it gives 
the pleasure which imitation always produces, yet it fails of exciting those 
lasting affections which it is in the power of sounds to produce. In a word, no 
man ever understood harmony so wel! as he; but in melody he has been ex- 
ceeded by several.” 


7 Bee, No. VIII (November 24, 1759); Works, II, 453. 
78 Works, I, 388. 
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Certain similarities between the passages are obvious enough: the 
general estimates of Handel are similar, and in each case he is de- 
scribed as being the greatest master of harmony. But a difficulty 
arises in interpreting the last sentence in the passage from the Weekly 
magazine. Coming as it does without any transition after the praise 
of Handel, is it meant to be a continuation of that praise? If so, 
Handel’s music is here praised for appealing to the passions and thus 
exciting lasting affections, and in the second passage it is criticized 
for not doing so; and the hypothesis of Goldsmith’s authorship be- 
comes less tenable. Or is the sentence merely meant to characterize 
music in general which has reached a state of perfection and not to 
apply specifically to Handel? If so, the disagreement between the two 
passages largely disappears. Or, when the writer says, ““Nor do we, 
while we hear [Handel’s music], conceive a wish for greater perfection,” 
is it possible that he is implying that Handel’s music is perfectly 
satisfying only as long as it is heard and that it is the kind of music 
described in the last sentence which leaves “no pathetic traces on the 
mind’’? If this last interpretation can be accepted, the passages in 
the two essays agree quite perfectly, and the hypothesis of Goldsmith’s 
authorship becomes highly probable. 


These seven pieces comprise the list of less certain attributions. 
From the parallels and other evidence presented, the hypothesis of 
Goldsmith’s authorship in each case is certainly tenable. And since 
they appeared in a periodical to which he is known to have made 
several contributions, they all seem worthy of consideration for a 


place among Goldsmith’s works. 
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JAMES HAMMOND AND THE QUATRAIN 
OF GRAY’S ELEGY 


N 1789 appeared the eighth and ninth volumes of John Bell’s 
| Classical arrangement of fugitive poetry, a collection in which poems 
are grouped according to poetical genres. These volumes contain 
fifty-nine elegies, all of which belong to the latter half of the eighteenth 
century; of these elegies two are in heroic couplets, three in the octo- 
syllabic alternate quatrain, and fifty-four in the quatrain of Gray’s 
Elegy—the “‘elegiac quatrain.” The elegies of the eighth volume are 
grouped under the general title, ‘Elegies moral, descriptive, and ama- 
tory,”’ and those of the ninth under the general title, ‘Elegies local, 
sympathetic, and funereal.’”’ Although the elegies included by Bell are 
almost all in a single meter, his selection is truly representative of the 
elegiac poetry written in the second half of the eighteenth century, for 
in this period a poem was only regarded as a true elegy if it was in the 
elegiac quatrain; the meter, as will be shown, was the test. Further, 
there is nothing fantastic about the six epithets used by Bell in his 
general titles to distinguish various elegiac types; in his day these 
types existed and were recognized as distinct. Last of all, the elegy 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century, restricted almost to one 
meter and yet exhibiting a range of theme unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the type, was the creation of three poets—James Hammond, 
William Shenstone, and Thomas Gray. It is the purpose of this article 
to determine the position of Hammond in a movement which made 
“elegy” synonymous with “elegiac quatrain.” 


That Gray’s influence on this type of elegy was immense is proved 
beyond question by the number of imitations, parodies, and transla- 
tions listed in Professor C. 8. Northup’s Bibliography of Thomas Gray. 
Yet though Gray’s influence was the most powerful, it was not the 
only one, and it was not the first. Some of his contemporaries gave 
him the credit of both making the quatrain elegiac and “moralizing”’ 
the elegy.! His biographer, William Mason, for instance, writes in an 


annotation to Gray’s Elegy: 


1 Cf. “Essay on elegies’’ in the Annual register, X (1767), 220; also a review of the Poems 
of John Whitehouse in the Gentleman's magazine, November, 1788. 
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I persuaded him first to call it an EteGy, because the subject authorised 
him so to do; and the alternate measure, in which it was written, seemed 
peculiarly fit for that species of composition. I imagined too that so capital 
a Poem, written in this measure, would as it were appropriate it in future to 
writings of this sort; and the number of imitations which have since been 
made of it (even to satiety) seem to prove that my notion was well founded.? 
It can be shown, however, that possibly all the twenty-six Elegies of 
Shenstone, which were deliberately “moral” in tone, and which were 
first published in 1764 in his Works, were circulating in a manuscript 
collection long before Gray’s Elegy was published; that this manu- 
script collection was seen by many writers; and that at least one poet, 
Richard Jago, was writing “elegies’”’ under Shenstone’s influence as 
early as 1747.° Further, it can be shown that Shenstone regarded 
Hammond’s choice of the quatrain for elegy as an original experiment; 
that he made it the meter of his own elegies in conscious imitation of 
Hammond; that Hammond’s Love elegies were the model of the 
numerous “amatory” elegies written in his meter in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century; and that Bishop Percy and Thomas Grainger, 
who had seen Shenstone’s elegies in manuscript, who corresponded 
with Shenstone on the subject of the elegy, and who, a few years after 
Gray’s Elegy was published, were writing love elegies and translations 
of Ovid in Hammond’s meter, regarded Hammond as the poet who 
made the quatrain “our English elegiac Stanza.” 

In the face of this, it is unnecessary to marshal evidence in proof of 
the fact that the quatrain was not regarded as “elegiac’’ until Ham- 
mond made it so. Before the publication of his Love elegies in 1743, the 
only consistent use of the meter was its use in epic as the “heroic 
stanza,’ for instance, by D’Avenant and Dryden. That Hammond 
was making a departure when he used this meter in elegy is further 
shown by Dr. Johnson’s condemnation of the experiment: 

Why Hammond or other writers have thought the quatrain of ten syllables 
elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The character of the Elegy is gentleness and 
tenuity; but this stanza has been pronounced by Dryden, whose knowledge 
of English meter was not inconsiderable, to be the most magnificent of all 
the measures which our language affords.‘ 


2 Poems of Mr. Gray (1778 ed.), I, 162. 
* The writer hopes to show this in a subsequent article. For Shenstone’s manuscript 
collection, cf. below, n. 16. 
4 Lives of the English poets, ed. Hill (Oxford, 1905), II, 316. 
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Hammond died on June 7, 1742. His Love elegies were published 
posthumously, but the title-page, which bears the date 1743, states 
that they were ‘Written in the Year 1732.” Shenstone alludes to them 
in a letter as early as February 16, 1743, however, while Mrs. Delany, 
referring to Kitty Dashwood, writes to her sister on December 6, 1742, 
as follows: “I send you Hammond’s Elegies on our friend; but don’t 
name her when you show them. I am sure she must be touched when 
she reads them.’ This indicates that although the Love elegies were 
dated 1743, they were published in the last months of the preceding 
year—an occurrence not uncommon in the eighteenth century. They 
appeared anonymously, with an unsigned preface by the Earl of 
Chesterfield, who, in the words of Johnson, “professes to value them 
for a very high species of excellence, and recommends them as the 
genuine effusions of the mind, which expresses a real passion in the 
language of nature,’”’® and who asserts that the Love elegies were ad- 
dressed ‘‘to a real Mistress.”” Biographers and critics tried to identify 
the ‘mistress’; the story that Kitty Dashwood was the lady ad- 
dressed was widely current,’ and Hammond was said to have died for 
love. 

Chesterfield notes in his preface that ‘““Tibullus seems to have been 
the model.” Shenstone is much nearer the truth when he writes in a 
letter of July 3, 1743: “I do not believe there is a single thought, of 
any eminence, that is not literally translated.”’* The sources in Tibul- 
lus? of the first thirteen of Hammond’s elegies are, in order: 


Book Elegy Book Elegy 
Mis) saaciaueaece iv Ds <i. 5a veaweaaiies iii 
eer ree iii. 35-60 De ic sick eae ii 
| rere iv. 39-50 Wa ete cccme tae Vv 
ARS ene cen Vv Be areie telcdaeietcaaena xi 
EEE R re: Re een ee xiii 
eC Cree Tes vi. 19-40 evcicicss ceca i 
Ricsicwsacssews iii. 61-74 


To say more than this would require the quotation of all Hammond’s 
first thirteen elegies and of whole elegies or parts of elegies in Tibullus. 
6’ Quoted by G. Birkbeck Hill, ibid., II, 312, n. 5. 
* Ibid., p. 314. 
7 Cf. Cibber, Lives (1753), V, 307. 8 Works (1764), III, 98. 
* The text used is that of Walker, Corpus poetarum Latinorum (1867). 
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The chief debts of Hammond to Tibullus were long ago pointed out 
by “Bion” in the Gentleman’s magazine;'® he stated that he had never 
seen the “specific character’ of the Love elegies described, and pro- 
ceeded to quote distichs from Tibullus as the chief parallel passages. 
This method has been customary wherever comparisons of Tibullus 
and Hammond have been made. But, on the whole, Hammond’s debt 
does not consist in borrowing a distich here and there. His method 
seems to have been as follows: He sat down with Tibullus before him, 
and choosing an elegy or part of an elegy proceeded to model an elegy 
upon it; he followed Tibullus line by line; some thoughts which pleased 
him, he almost translated; other passages, which were too discursive 
or unsuitable for English readers, he either omitted or briefly para- 
phrased; he avoided excessive detail, and by generalizing particular 
terms, he usually produced a smooth, even, and elegant imitation. 
As a result he reproduced the ideas and sense of Tibullus sometimes 
literally and sometimes in different words, but he always reproduced 
the sequence of ideas as it occurred in Tibullus. All that is in Tibullus 
is not in Hammond, but what is in Hammond is always in Tibullus, 
with the exception of Elegy xiv, which seems to have had no definite 
model. 

This argument gives the lie to Chesterfield’s preface, and one has 
only to turn to Hammond’s fifth elegy to see that he there addresses a 
married woman in the words of Tibullus, and not Kitty Dashwood in 
the language of nature." If Hammond died for love, moreover, he did 
so ten years after the Love elegies were written. And the motives of the 
“cruel fair,’”’ stated by Cibber™” to have been ambition and avarice, 
are obviously deduced from the sentiments expressed in the Love elegies 
themselves, for nothing is commoner in the Latin love poets than to 
accuse their mistresses of these motives. Hanmmond has therefore no 
claim to originality in theme. His merits lie in his manner of imitation. 
A comparison of his third elegy, a fine poem of six quatrains, with the 
eleven lines of Tibullus upon which it is based, will show that his 
manner can be attractive. But his importance lies not in his achieve- 
ment; it lies in his influence. 
1° 1786, p. 1058. 

4 She died unmarried. Cf. Gentleman's magazine, 1779, p. 103. 
12 Cf. above, n. 7. 
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The Love elegies ran into many editions. Johnson, it is true, dis- 
missed them as worthless,!* but his attack on Hammond was quoted 
by a reviewer of Johnson’s Lives, who said, as late as 1781, “The gen- 
eral opinion is much more favourable.’ Further, it is possible to indi- 
cate Hammond’s direct influence upon poets who wrote elegies in his 
meter. 

In a letter to Richard Graves of February 16, 1743, Shenstone out- 
lines various schemes of composition: ‘I cannot, conscientiously, print 
anything. I have two or three matters in hand; none that I am greatly 
fond of, much less that are at all mature. One is..... Another, 
‘Elegies in Hammond’s Meter,’ but upon real and natural subjects: 
this I have objections to.’ Shenstone therefore began writing elegies 
in imitation of Hammond’s meter, but in reaction against his subjects, 
for he knew that the Love elegies were little more than translations. 
His first and second elegies refer to the death of “love-sick Ham- 
mond”; his twentieth and twenty-fifth are love elegies addressed to 
“Delia,” in the style of Hammond and Tibullus. At least one of his 
lines is borrowed directly from Tibullus: 

Let others toil to gain the sordid ore. . . . [Elegy ix]. 
Divitias alius fulvo sibi congerat auro.... [i. 1. 1]. 
Another line, in the eighth elegy, 
Beneath that home I scorn the wintry wind...., 


is possibly a direct reminiscence of a line in Hammond’s fifth elegy, 
I scorn the chilling Wind and beating Rain. ... . 


In conclusion, wherever Shenstone speaks of his Delia he speaks in the 
accents of Hammond and Tibullus; he wrote especially under the in- 
fluence-of Hammond; he began writing under the influence of Ham- 
mond eight years before Gray’s Elegy was published; and his own 
Elegies, widely circulated in a manuscript book, began to spread the 
new fashion in elegy at least three years before Gray’s Elegy appeared, 
for on June 1, 1748, he informed Lady Luxborough in an unpublished 
letter: 

I have written a pretty large collection of Elegies on almost every Melan- 
choly subject yt. I cou’d recollect; I had some Thoughts of sending them to 
ye. Press next winter, but I have now dropped yt. Design, as my Friends ad- 


18 Lives, ed. Hill, II, 315. 


14 Gentleman's magazine, 1781, p. 231. 18 Works (1764), III, 77. 
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vise me to publish something else yt. may be of more general acceptation. I 
own they are in some degree fav’rites with me, «& if your ladyship will please 
to read them in a Copy, (which I have now no leisure to transcribe,) I will 
send them very soon."® 

A further example of the direct influence of Hammond upon the 
elegiac poetry of two of Shenstone’s friends, Bishop Percy and Thomas 
Grainger, deserves full description, because it shows that Percy and 
Grainger were writing under the influence of Hammond several years 
after Gray’s Elegy was published, and reveals an activity in the elegy, 
inspired by Hammond and unconnected with Gray, among Shen- 
stone’s circle. The progress of this activity can be traced-from refer- 
ences in the correspondence between Shenstone and Percy.'” 

On November 24, 1757, Percy acknowledged Shenstone’s correc- 
tions of his “Elegy & Song.” The “Elegy” was Percy’s Cynthia, an 
elegiac poem, which was duly published in Volume VI (1758) of Dods- 
ley’s Collection. It is a love elegy in Hammond’s meter, headed by a 
motto from Propertius. 

On January 4, 1758, Shenstone wrote informing Percy that he was 
“impatient to see the new Tibullus.” He is referring to James Grain- 
ger, who published late in 1758, with the date 1759 on the title-page, 
an annotated edition of Tibullus with an English translation. The 
translations are mostly in heroic couplets, but four are in Hammond’s 
meter, and the debt to Hammond is acknowledged. In his preface 
Grainger returns his “‘sincere thanks to a worthy Friend, for his ele- 
gant version of the First Elegy, and of Ovid’s Poem on the Death of 
Tibullus.”” The ‘‘worthy Friend” is “Mr. P{ercy].”’ His version of the 
“First Elegy” of Tibullus is in thirty-one elegiac quatrains; the four- 
teenth, which is in quotation marks, is the fifth quatrain of Ham- 
mond’s thirteenth elegy, and a footnote acknowledges the borrowing: 
“The Translator finding this passage so well rendered by the late Mr. 
Hammond, has taken the liberty to adopt it.’"* Percy’s version of 
“Ovid’s Poem on the Death of Tibullus,” in twenty-three elegiac 
quatrains, has a footnote by Grainger: ‘“The poetical Reader, it is pre- 
sumed will be pleased to learn, that the Translator of this Elegy has 

1s B.M., Add. MS 28958. 

17 B.M., Add. MS 28221. 


18 In several other footnotes Grainger quotes from Hammond stanzas which in his opin- 
on have improved upon Tibullus. 
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in his Possession a fine Version of Ovid’s heroic Epistles, in the same 
Stanza, with which, it is hoped, he will be prevailed upon to favour 
the Public.” Percy’s translation of ‘‘Ovid’s heroic Epistles” has ap- 
parently not survived, but on March 12, 1760, when it was still in 
preparation, he wrote to Shenstone a letter containing fourteen quat- 
rains from Grainger’s translation of Ovid’s ‘‘Leander to Hero,’ and 
asking Shenstone to imitate Grainger by contributing a version of at 
least one epistle to the intended volume. He recommended ‘Sappho 
to Phaon’’ for Shenstone’s pen, and added, with reference to it: 

Pope’s Version, besides that [it] is not in the alternate Stanza, is not so 
exact to the original as to preclude all future Attempts: And such an Attempt 
would be sooner pardoned in Mr. Shenstone by the public than in any other 
Poet, who is at present established in its Opinion: Few among them have 
shewn much turn for Elegy. Those of Whitehead” have not that easy simplic- 
ity, that soft unaffected flow, which this kind of writing demands: and which 
I don’t remember to have seen anywhere kept up except in those of Hammond, 
and in that fine Collection which you show’d me in MS. 


In this passage Percy demands the “alternate Stanza” as the elegiac 
meter; he regards Hammond as the model; he does not mention Gray. 
But a more striking passage, which testifies to the direct influence of 
Hammond, occurs in a letter of January 9, 1758, in which Percy in- 
formed Shenstone that he had received the proofs of the first book of 
Grainger’s Tibullus, and continued: 

I have ventured to inclose to you a Translation of Ovid’s Elegy on the 
Death of Tibullus, attempted in our English elegiac Stanza, which my 
Friend’s Indulgence and Partiality, induces him to subjoin to the Life of his 
Author. 

I have purposely chosen this our Elegiac Stanza both for this Elegy of 
Ovid, and for the first Elegy of Tibullus himself, which Dr. Granger [sic] 
has solicited from me; and I should adopt it always in any similar Transla- 
tions: for as we have in our language a kind of Metre peculiarly suited to the 
plaintive turn of Elegy, in the same Manner as the Ancients had their Pen- 
tameter (a Metre sufficiently appropriated by the successful application of it 
by Hammond in his Elegies;) On this account, it gives me, I must own, great 
offence whenever I see any other Measure applied to this Subject: Not less 
than it would to see Latin Elegies attempted in the Heroic or Lyric Measures. 


In this passage Percy calls Hammond’s meter “our English elegiac 
Stanza,” gives Hammond the credit of making it the elegiac meter, 


19 Elegies (London, 1757). 
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and confesses that he suffers “great offence’’ when he sees any other 
meter used in elegy. Again there is no mention of Gray. Above all, 
Percy was at the time imitating Hammond in poetry, by choosing his 
meter for love elegies and translations. 

Grainger was not merely the poet of The Sugar-cane. The poems 
that Percy’s testimony shows him to have been writing at this period 
were first published by Robert Anderson in 1836. They include several 
love elegies in Hammond’s meter, but are most remarkable for the 
translations of Ovid’s ‘“Leander to Hero” and “Hero to Leander,” in 
sixty-two and fifty-four elegiac quatrains, respectively. Like Ham- 
mond with Tibullus, and Percy with Ovid, he chose the elegiac quat- 
rain as the nearest equivalent to the elegiac distich in which these 
two epistles of Ovid’s were written. The influence of Hammond upon 
him in this connection is plainly admitted in the preface to his edition 
of Tibullus, where he says: 


The Hexameter and Pentameter is said, to be peculiarly suited to plaintive 
Subjects. The English have no Stanza correspondent to that, but the Alter- 
nate, which is supposed to possess a Solemnity and kind of melancholy Flow 
in its Numbers. This Mr. Hammond chose for his Imitation of Tibullus; and 
it must be confessed, that he has happily succeeded. 


So much for the direct influence of Hammond upon Shenstone, 
Percy, and Grainger. There is nothing to show that he influenced 
Gray’s choice of meter, but the convincing evidence of his influence 
upon the three other poets leaves one seriously doubting whether Gray 
decided upon the elegiac meter independently. However, it remains 
to show that when parodies and imitations of Gray’s Elegy were ap- 
pearing in large numbers, Hammond’s influence was still working. 

Shenstone, Percy, and Grainger were only the first among numer- 
ous poets and poetasters who wrote love elegies in the manner and the 
meter of Hammond. Elizabethan love poetry had found expression 
chiefly in sonnet sequences. The Cavaliers, and most poets up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, had addressed their Chloes and their 
Chlorises in songs and lyrics. But love poetry in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century found expression chiefly in love elegies often 
headed by mottoes from Tibullus and sometimes from Propertius and 
Ovid. The reviewer of Robert Anderson’s Memoirs of the life and writ- 
ings of James Graeme in the Gentleman’s magazine for September, 
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1782, for instance, quotes from Anderson the following description of 
Graeme’s poetry: 

The wit of Ovid, and the learning of Propertius, were qualities he least ad- 
mired; but the tender simplicity of Tibullus affected him with the liveliest 
delight, as it was most congenial to the gentleness of his disposition, and 
exhibited the purest model of elegiac poetry. ... . His love elegies (including 
those of a moral kind) are in number 50, and mostly written in alternate 
rhyme, in the style of the elegant Hammond. 


The love elegies “‘of a moral kind’’ here referred to show the combined 
influence of Hammond and Gray; the “moral” and “descriptive” 
elegies, both developments from Gray, encroached upon the love 
elegy, a development from Hammond. The love elegies of Graeme 
and Michael Bruce, for instance, are mostly descriptions of the season 
and the landscape, ending with one or more stanzas in which the poet 
tells Delia or Mira or Eliza that love is robbing him of his rest, and 
that the appeal of the joyous season is lost to him. However, the love 
elegy continued to appear even after Southey published The amatory 
poems of Abel Shufflebottom (1799), a volume which contained four love 
elegies in Hammond’s meter addressed to Delia. They were exuber- 
ant parodies, but they did not kill the love elegy. 

Further, Shenstone, Percy, and Grainger were only the first, follow- 
ing Hammond, to regard the elegiac quatrain as an appropriate meter 
for translation and as the nearest English equivalent to the Latin 
elegiac distich. The elegiac quatrain became a favorite meter for para- 
phrase, imitation, and translation, a striking instance of the last being 
Richard Polwhele’s translations of the four elegies of Tyrtaeus.”° 


Thus at a time when the heroic couplet was recognized both in the- 
ory and in practice as the chief elegiac meter, a new elegiac meter was 
given to the world in an experimental attempt by James Hammond to 
reproduce the Latin love elegy in an English meter corresponding to 
the Latin elegiac distich. Before and after Gray’s Elegy was published, 
Hammond was recognized as the pioneer and directly influenced 
elegiac poetry. From the middle of the century onward, elegies in 
Hammond’s meter appeared in abundance, alone in thin quartos, in 
volumes of poems, in anthologies, in periodicals, and in newspapers. 


20 Tdylls .... of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, with the elegies of Tyrtaeus (1786). 
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There came a time when an elegy was only such by virtue of its meter; 
William Mason, for instance, omits from his “Memoirs” of Gray a 
translation of an elegy of Tibullus sent by Richard West to Gray in a 
letter of December 22, 1736, partly because it is not his custom to 
insert translations, and partly “because it is not written in alternate 
but heroic rhyme; which I think is not the species of English measure 
adapted to elegiac poetry... .. ”” It was Gray who influenced Mason, 
and it was certainly Gray who played the largest part in establishing 
the new eighteenth-century elegy; but reason has been given above 
for thinking that there were other influences besides Gray’s, and that 
Gray’s own choice of meter may have been influenced by the poet 
responsible for the “English elegiac Stanza” —James Hammond. 


J. FIsHER 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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Obras de R. Menéndez Pidal, Vol. 1: La leyenda de los Infantes de Lara; 
Vol. II: Historia y epopeya. Madrid: Centro de estudios histéricos, 


1934. 

It is most appropriate that the first volume of this series should be a repro- 
duction of Menéndez Pidal’s first important publication, which as a young and 
unknown man put him in the forefront of Romance scholars. This book, long 
out of print, has not been re-written but is reproduced by photographic proc- 
ess with forty added pages of additions and corrections. Much important ma- 
terial concerning the historicity of the legend has been gleaned from the 
Almoktabi¢ of Ben Haiydn, a tenth-century Arabian historian. This witness 
testifies that in the year 974 various emissaries seeking peace came to the 
court of Cérdoba. Ruy Veldzquez, a Galician count and probably the villain 
of the cantar de gesta, had sent a similar embassy in the previous year. Gon- 
zalo Gustios, though not named by the historian, may well have participated 
in the embassy as representative of Count Garci Ferndndez of Castile. In the 
midst of these negotiations the Castilian count made a successful assault upon 
the fortress of Deza. The caliph, offended at this treachery, promptly jailed 
all the Christian envoys. Their subsequent fate is not related by the historian. 
The cavalcade of Almenar, mentioned in the epic to the exclusion of Deza, 
seems to have been a less successful engagement in the same campaign. At all 
events the historian tells us that news of the assault on Deza reached Cérdoba 
on September 12, 974, and that the heads of the Christian victims of Almenar 
arrived the day following. Gaston Paris in his review of the first edition of this 
book thought that the mission of Gonzalo Gustios was a late, romantic addi- 
tion to the legend. He considered it absurd that Castile should attack the 
Moors at the very moment when their ambassadors were in Cérdoba negotiat- 
ing peace. Yet this absurdity is now proved historic. 

Menéndez Pidal’s main thesis in these two volumes is that when stripped of 
romantic accretions the kernel of the Spanish cantares de gesta will be found to 
be rigorously historic, poesia de origen noticiero; and he generalizes to show 
that the same is probably true of the first redactions of all popular epics. 
Many years ago Wilhelm Scherer, in his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, en- 
titled his chapter treating of the Spielleute, ‘“Wandernde Journalisten.”’ Simi- 
larly the Spanish joglar was a combination of a journalist and popular histori- 
an—a designation which he deserves quite as truly as do the annalists and 
primitive chroniclers of his time. The latter give us meager scraps of informa- 
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tion; the former better renders the spirit of his times, if often confused as to 
facts. 

The late Professor Ker in his Epic and romance tends to minimize the im- 
portance of the historical element in epics. We all agree that an epic demands 
a large fictitious and dramatic element; otherwise we should have a mere 
rhymed chronicle. Aesthetically considered, too, the historic element may be 
of minor importance in most epics; but in studying the genesis and evolution 
of the genre it is of prime importance. It is unfortunate that this great scholar, 
in a book seeking to generalize on the European epic, should all but ignore the 
epic of Spain. For this is the one European epic which best enables us to study 
the origin and evolution of the genre. The heroic age came later in Spain than 
elsewhere, in closer contact with the historic age, so that epic legends are there 
more subject to documentary control. Chroniclers, more often than in other 
lands, drew from epics as sources, so that we can often encounter an early 
form of an epic legend that is close to history and watch in later redactions the 
evolution of that same legend, as losing in documentary value it gains in artis- 
try, until at last with the too great accretion of fantastic episode it degener- 
ates. To say that the epic of Spain is far more realistic and historic than that 
of any other nation is to restate a commonplace of criticism. 

The second volume, Historia y epopeya, brilliantly reinforces the author’s 
fundamental thesis with many examples. It is a reprint of five scattered 
studies on epic legends, some of which had been published in journals so ob- 
scure as not to be generally available. The convenience of having this mate- 
rial assembled between two covers is obvious. 

The first monograph included is entitled ‘Leyenda de la condesa traidora.”’ 
This brutal and fantastic story of the experiences of Count Garci Fernandez, 
He of the White Hands, as we encounter it in Alfonso’s Primera crénica gen- 
eral, is so utterly fabulous and suggestive of French romance that to discover 
in it the slightest residuum of historic truth is nothing short of a tour de force; 
yet Menéndez Pidal accomplishes this. With the publication in 1923 of the 
Cronica Najarense (Cirot, Bul. hisp., X, 337 ff.), we have an earlier redaction 
of this epic, for the chronicle is here following an epic source. Obviously this 
represents an earlier version, for the more romantic episodes are absent. 
The whole story of Argentina, the count’s alleged first wife, and the expedition 
of vengeance of Garci Fernandez into France have disappeared. These were 
evidently romantic motifs appearing only in the late redaction of the legend. 
The story is reduced to an account of the Traitorous Countess’ treasonable 
machinations with Almanzor, her desire to marry this archenemy of Castile, 
the manner in which she weakens her husband’s horse by feeding him bran in- 
stead of barley so that the steed fails in battle and Garci Fernandez is cap- 
tured; finally her attempt to poison her son and heir, Sancho Garcfa. The 
Traitorous Countess is called Sancha in Alfonso’s chronicle, is unnamed in the 
Najarense, and in reality was called Aba. The time of the legend is that of the 
lowest ebb of Castile’s fortunes, when Almanzor had reduced the little king- 
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doms of the north to almost complete vassalage. Under such circumstances 
two parties always arise, the Defeatists and the Last Ditchers. Aba was an 
Arragonese of the Ribagorza family, of remote French origin. She was evi- 
dently head of the Defeatist party, believing with much reason that little 
Castile was unable to cope with the forces of the Caliph of Cérdoba and that 
safety lay in diplomacy and negotiation, not in arms. In the Middle Ages 
Leén and Castile always cherished the ideal of a complete reconquest of Spain, 
whereas the kingdoms of the northeast, Aba’s region, caring only for self- 
preservation, had closer relations with the Infidel and even married many of 
their princesses to Moorish rulers—a policy most abhorrent to Castilians. 
Aba’s policy appears to have been at variance with that of her husband. When 
at last Almanzor died, Castile was freed from the yoke. The Irreconcilables 
triumphed, just as in the late war Clemenceau triumphed over the Defeatists 
in France. Aba must have become intensely hated. Minstrels vied with one 
another in heaping obloquy upon her. Hence her reputed desire to marry Al- 
manzor and murder husband and son. Menéndez Pidal follows Shepard 
(MLN, XXIII, 146-47) in relating the poisoning episode to Paulus Diaconus’ 
story of the Lombard princess Rosmunda. To me the story seems identical 
with that found in the prose Tristram. A fuller study of this motif is in order. 

The second legend studied, El romanz del Infant Garcia, is not interlarded 
with so much romance as was the epic previously studied. The short epic 
prosification contained in Alfonso’s Primera cronica general tells quite simply 
how the boy-king Garcfa was murdered by rebellious vassals in Leén in the 
year 1029 as he was about to marry Dojia Sancha, daughter of the Leonese king 
Bermudo III. The chief traitors were Rodrigo Vela and his sons, Rodrigo and 
Inigo. A thorough study of documents (eleven have been found) reveals this 
Vela family occupying high positions in the court of Leén between the years 
1017-28, whereas after the date of the murder their names no longer figure in 
documents, indicating that they had fallen out of favor and had fled. This 
negative evidence confirms the epic. The inscription on the tomb of the young 
king at Ofia reveals other traitors whose names occur in the charts. Further, 
the names of other characters in the epic, unmentioned by contemporary his- 
torians, are frequently mentioned in deeds and other documents of the time. 
We can study this epic legend in at least three prosifications. The two earliest, 
those of Lucas de Tuy and Rodrigo de Toledo, agree in that there is no men- 
tion of vengeance taken for the crime. This seems true to the facts of history. 
But the desire for poetic justice caused the author of the late redaction to in- 
vent a sanguinary vengeance taken by the Infanta Sancha upon one of the 
traitors, Ferndn Lafnez. Menéndez Pidal has unearthed numerous documents 
dealing with this individual. He proves that after the murder Ferndn Lainez 
continued to enjoy a position of favor and power at the court of Castile. The 
stcry of the punishment inflicted upon him is palpably false. But one of his 
sons, Flafno FerndAndez, fell into disfavor under Fernando I, suffering banish- 
ment and confiscation of his estates. Likewise a grandson, Ferndn Lainez, 
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suffered similar punishment under Alfonso VI. Thus we see that the unpopu- 
larity and disgrace of a noble family suggested to a popular bard the villainy 
of that family’s ancestor. Throughout this study the richness of Menéndez 
Pidal’s documentation is amazing; and the skill with which he uses material 
found in the archives to distinguish between fact and fiction in the epics makes 
this one of the most interesting and valuable studies ever devoted to any 
medieval epic legend. 

A study devoted to the OF epic Mainet is entitled “Galiene la Belle y los 
palacios de Galiana en Toledo.”’ In this monograph the author seeks to show 
by a study of topographical names that this epic originated in Toledo and was 
probably the work of a French trouvére there domiciled. He disagrees with 
Bédier that like Le couronnement de Charles and Berte aux grands pies it ema- 
nated from the monastery of Stavelot in the Ardennes region. He thinks it 
significant that the names of Charlemagne’s two usurping brothers, Rainfred 
and Heudri, do not appear in the two oldest Spanish prosifications of this epic. 
These, he thinks, represent the primitive form of the epic, Charles fleeing from 
his father, Pepin, and not from his brothers. It has often been pointed out 
that the theme of the Mainet appears to be Spanish, a transference to Charle- 
magne of the life-story of Alfonso VI. This view Menéndez Pidal makes his 
own, and refutes the arguments to the contrary offered by Milé and Menéndez 
Pelayo. Next comes a study of the name Galiana. The old Roman road, 
starting north from Toledo and entering France via Zaragoza was called la 
senda galiana, or Gallic road. Buildings along it bore the same name. There 
is a venta galiana near Azuqueca, and the famous Palacios de Galiana from 
which the road started derived the name from the road, he thinks. Later the 
mythical princess Galiana, Charlemagne’s bride, was invented to account for 
the name. The famous Palais Gallien in Bordeaux probably derived its name 
by reason of the popularity of the Mainet story. It was in that city that Char- 
lemagne married the princess. More interesting is the proper name, Val Sa- 
morial, a place near Toledo, scene of Charles’s duel with Bramante, where he 
won his famous sword Durendal. This name appears in the First General 
Chronicle prosification and slightly varied in that of the Gran conquista de 
Ultramar. It nowhere appears in existing French versions; but the MHG Karl 
Meinet has it in the form Vaelmoriale. The German presumably derives from 
a lost French version; hence Menéndez Pidal argues that the Spanish and Ger- 
man versions preserve a primitive trait of the original redaction. No town of 
that name now appears on the map of Spain, but Pedro de Alcocer in his 
Cronica del Gran Cardenal (Toledo, 1625) mentions such a town as existing 
two and one-half leagues from Toledo to the north. Samorial evidently derives 
from sale muria and means “‘salt-bed.”’ An inspection of the environs of Toledo 
reveals salt-beds lying exactly two and one-half leagues north of Toledo as 
Alcocer had stated. The proper name has disappeared, but peasants of the re- 
gion still term such salt-beds salmorales. Could a writer living in France have 
known such a detail of local typography? The conclusion is to the contrary— 
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that only a writer familiar with the Toledo region could have written the work; 
otherwise we must accept the very unlikely hypothesis that the German Karl 
Meinet derives from a Spanish and not a French source. 

Other articles in this volume are a historical study on the capture of Toledo 
by Alfonso VI and a revised reprinting of La leyenda del abad Don Juan de 
Montemayor (Dresden, 1903). In all these studies there are interspersed many 
important observations concerning the Spanish epic. It is to be hoped that 
Menéndez Pidal will soon synthesize this scattered material. This may be ex- 
pected in his contribution to the forthcoming co-operative history of Spanish 
literature. Meanwhile new volumes of the Obras completas will be eagerly 


awaited. 
G. T. NortHup 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Christmas carols printed in the sixteenth century, including Kele’s 
“Christmas carolles newly inprynted,” reproduced in facsimile from the 
copy in the Huntington Library. Edited by Epwarp Buiss Resp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. lxiv+104. 


The restriction in the title suggests immediately the difficulty of defining a 
carol. In older use the term “‘carol’’ signifies a great variety of medieval songs 
—short poems, furnished with a burden and intended for singing,’ and the 
limitation of the term to Christmas song is a characteristically modern de- 
velopment of meaning. As might be expected, the connections of such medie- 
val verse reach in every direction.2? The Manx carvals (Journal of the Folksong 
society, VII, 225 ff.), an offshoot of the English carol, give some notion of the 
great variety of church themes which a religiously minded group can treat in 
this fashion. 

In his preface Reed discusses briefly and effectively the wider relations of 
the English Christmas carol and leads in this way to the literary-historical 
problems of the genre. Obviously the first necessity is access to the texts. 
Reed calls attention (pp. 94-97) to unprinted carols in manuscripts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and to several small printed collections of the 
seventeenth century which need examination. The quantity of this verse is 
not large. The task of reprinting and annotating it is an attractive one which 
I hope someone will soon undertake. An abundance of traditional carol texts 
is available in print. Reed includes a number of collections of such carols in 
his bibliography, and in the Journal of the Folksong society, which I shall hence- 
forth abbreviate as JF'sS, I note the following additional titles: William Hone 
published a list of eighty-nine carols current in 1823 (JFsS, IV, 16; VIII, 33; 

1 E. K. Chambers and F. Sidgwick, Early English lyrics (London, 1907), p. 291. 


2 See, e.g., Padelford in the Cambridge history of English literature (New York, 1908), 
II, 427 ff. 
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see Ancient mysteries described, pp. 90 ff.); F. Sidgwick, More ancient carols, 
(“The Shakespeare Head Press booklets,” Stratford-on-Avon, 1906; JFsS, 
IV, 51; the title implies an earlier collection, to which I have had no reference) ; 
F. Sidgwick and Jackson, Popular carols (‘The Watergate booklets,” 1908; 
JFs8, IV, 27, 49, 51; not in the English catalogue); C. J. Sharp, English folk 
carols (London, 1911; J/FsS, V, 12; VIII, 33), which is evidently different from 
his Folk song carols (1913), cited in Reed’s bibliography; A. E. Gillington, Old 
Christmas carols of the Southern Counties (London: Curwen, ca. 1910; JFsS, 
IV, 142); R. Dunstan, New Book of Christmas carols (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1923; JFsS, VIII, 156). Further titles can be collected readily enough from 
the usual bibliographical sources. Those cited in the J/FsS have the value of 
being recognized by competent scholars in the field of folk song. 

The English Christmas carol has very interesting connections and these 
need further investigation. In part, it derives from the Latin liturgy and the 
Latin hymn (Reed, pp. xxv ff.; JFsS, IV, 3). The study of these connections 
has been in competent hands; see particularly M. Lépelmann, cited by Reed 
(p. xxvi). W. O. Wehrle (The macaronic hymn tradition in medieval English 
literature [Washington, 1933]), who uses Reed’s book, shows some of these 
connecticns. For the French noéls, which form an essential part of the back- 
ground of the English carol, one can now consult the excellent dissertation 
of Jan R. H. de Smidt, Les Noéls et la tradition populaire (Amsterdam, 
1932). Modern traditional carols often depend on religious verse of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries (e.g., the psalm tunes cited in JFsS, III, 
46; IV, 16) or on more recent hymns (JF'sS, IV, 3). The distinction between 
the two kinds of sources can be made readily, and carols of recent origin are 
ordinarily dull products of little interest or value, except when they are sung to 
good folk tunes, e.g., JF'sS, III, 124, 130, 250, 255. Reed indicates the obvious 
associations of Christmas carols and medieval ecclesiastical drama (p. xxvii); 
such associations are perhaps even closer in German Christmas song. The 
element of drama suggests mention here of the Christmas mummer’s carols 
(e.g., JF sS, I, 178; Il, 128; III, 261; VII, 180), which derive, at least in part, 
from both ecclesiastical and traditional sources. The origins and relations of 
such songs are not entirely clear and need further study. Characteristic of 
English carol collections is an arrangement according to the feasts of the 
church (Reed, p. xxxiii). Continental collections of carols do not show this ar- 
rangement. There are, it may be noted, carols for various church festivals 
other than Christmas. Those for St. Stephen’s Day are associated with the 
many songs of the Christmas season, but May Day carols represent a less 
familiar use of the term, e.g., JFsS, II, 132; IV, 11. Some carols are used for 
both Christmas and May Day, e.g. “The moon shines bright” (JFsS, I, 176; 
II, 131). A Swiss May Day carol shows curious similarities to English folk 
song (JFsS, IV, 170), and the explanation of these similarities and of re- 
semblances of English carols and carol music to Continental song is an inter- 
esting problem. Songs of merrymaking and wassail are still a typical form of 
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carol and are connected in some instances with mummers’ songs. An impor- 
tant example is ‘God rest you merry, gentlemen” (JFsS, II, 281; IV, 7-11; 
339-40; V, 95, 216; VIII, 119). The history of the carol is outlined in these 
references, although it can be collected and organized in more systematic man- 
ner. Note that the title should have a comma after “merry,” which is a 
complement to “rest” and not an adjective with “gentlemen.”’ Some of the 
musical texts, e.g., JFsS, V, 212, show that the line is so understood, and only 
a later text, e.g., JF'sS, V, 318, construes “merry” with “gentlemen.” The 
fact that the first musical text has analogues in Scandinavian song betokens its 
age and the explanation probably lies in the original use of the tune for a 
French noél. 

The relations of the English Christmas carol to traditional materials—ec- 
clesiastical narrative, dogmatic conventions, folk tunes, and customs—form 
perhaps the most interesting chapter in the study of the genre. At least seven 
of the twenty-four carols reprinted in Reed’s collection occur elsewhere in six- 
teenth-century manuscripts (Reed, p. xlvii). It is hard to know the extent to 
which such borrowing was literary or popular. Popular elements occur in 
Reed’s carols and even more frequently in the modern traditional carol. Fa- 
miliar carol subjects which derive from ecclesiastical narrative are ‘‘Dives and 
Lazarus” (JFsS, I, 74; IV, 47; V, 16-17; VIII, 29; see also K. Krohn, ‘‘Das 
Lazarusthema in der finnisch-estnischen Volksdichtung,”’ Mémoires de la 
Société finno-ougrienne, LII [1924], 116-43); the miracle of the crowing cock 
(JFsS, I, 183; IV, 22); “Sir Hugh of Lincoln” (JFsS, I, 264); the “Bitter 
withy” (JFsS, II, 205, 300; IV, 29; V, 1-6; VIII, 31; see also Gerould’s fa- 
mous article, PMLA, XXIII [1908], 141-67 and Sidgwick’s addenda, Folk- 
lore, XTX [1908], 190-200) ; the “‘Cherry-tree carol” (JFsS, III, 260; V, 11-14, 
321-23; VIII, 111, 229), and the “Carnal and the crane” (JF'sS, IV, 22). Al- 
though the history of these carols is clear in its main outlines, the evidence can 
be summarized and presented more clearly and effectively than has yet been 
done. The carol of the “Holy well” (JFsS, IV, 26; V, 5) is not entirely ex- 
plained, and the relations of some carols to the tradition of the Holy Grail need 
further study (JFsS, IV, 52; VII, 36-40; W. P. Ker makes no mention of these 
possible connections in his discussion of one of these carols; see “‘On the his- 
tory of the ballads, 1100-1500,” Proceedings of the British Academy, IV, 22 
[of the reprint]). Ecclesiastical tradition other than narrative supplies mate- 
rial for the ‘“‘SSeven joys of Mary” (JF sS, V, 18, 319; VIII, 115) and the ‘‘Vir- 
gin unspotted” (JF sS, V, 24-26, 324), which exhibit curious distortions of the 
original themes. Perhaps the most curious English Christmas carol is the 
“Twelve days of Christmas” (JFsS, V, 277, 282) and the related ‘“Ten Com- 
mandments” or, as it is variously known, the “Twelve Apostles” (JF'sS, VI, 
24; VIII, 117), which is sung all over Europe and reaches back through Mos- 
lem and Persian religious tradition into Asia. Possibly a careful study of the 
symbolic detail associated with the different numbers may reveal the time and 
place where this theme was invented. Variants are numerous and there has 
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been some discussion; see Taylor, ‘“‘A classification of formula tales,’ Journal 
of American folklore, XLVI (1933), 79, No. 2010; “Formelmirchen,’’ §7, 
Handwérterbuch des deutschen Marchens (forthcoming); A. M. Espinosa, ‘‘Orf- 
gen oriental y desarrollo historico del cuento de las doce palabras retorneadas,”’ 
Revista de la filologia espanvola, X VII (1930), 390-413. 

The connections of traditional carols with folk music are interesting and 
curious. A carol tune is used for “Three children sliding on the ice” (JF sS, 
IV, 35); the game “Romans and English,” which probably has religious associ- 
ations of some kind, is played to a tune affiliated with a carol (JFsS, IV, 67- 
75); and “London Bridge,’’ too, has a carol tune (A. B. Gomme, Traditional 
games, I, 349). “God rest you merry, gentlemen’’ is sung to the tune of “Old 
King Cole” (JFsS, IV, 51), and, as we have already seen, one tune for this 
carol— a tune which is used for several other carols (JFsS, V, 316)—has Con- 
tinental connections. The ‘Seven joys of Mary” has a tune in common with 
the ‘Three kittens” (JFsS, V, 18-21; VIII, 86). In some instances it seems 
clear that a tune which originally belonged to a carol has found a wider use; 
in others the situation is more obscure. The carol “Nowell, nowell” (JF sS, V, 
26-27, 30) has resemblances to a German watchman’s song and because of the 
circumstances attending it there is some possibility that the tune was imported 
from Germany in the nineteenth century. Such are typical problems in carol 
music. They are not insoluble, as we see from the ultimate discovery of an 
answer raised in seeking the origin of a rare carol tune (JF sS, V, 240-42). And, 
finally, the relations of carols to custom demand attention. To what extent do 
the ceremonies associated with carols or mentioned in them spring from church 
usages or folk tradition? A good deal has been accomplished in endeavoring 
to answer this question, but there is still work to be done. 

A problem in literary history lies in the rise and use of the Christmas carol 
as a literary form. Apparently the interest in carols was very active between 
1820 and 1850, if I may use round numbers. This interest is reflected in litera- 
ture. William Hone, whose interest in carols has already been noted, wrote “A 
political Christmas carol” about 1820 (J FsS, II, 23; V, 212). Quite different is 
Dickens’ ‘‘Christmas carol,”’ and compare so recent a title as Aubrey de Vere, 
May carols (London, 1907). What is the nature and extent of this literary in- 
terest in carols? 

In any historical survey of the English Christmas carol Reed’s edition of 
the sixteenth-century texts will occupy an essential and honorable place. He 
makes accessible the printed carols of the sixteenth century in accurate and 
attractive form. His introduction suggests problems, and his bibliography 
provides materials for further study. The length of this review arises from 
my desire to show some ways in which the study of carols can be carried far- 
ther. Professor Reed, the Huntington Library, and the Harvard University 


Press are to be congratulated on this volume. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Der Wandel des deutschen Naturgefiihls vom 15. zum 18. Jahrhundert. 
Von Wii FLemmina. Halle a. d. Saale: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1931 (“Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte,” Buchreihe, 18. Band). Pp. viii+144. 


Whenever Naturgefiihl is mentioned one thinks of A. Biese (Entwicklung 
des Naturgefiihls bei Griechen und Rémern [2 vols.; 1882-84]; Entwicklung des 
Naturgefithls im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit [1888]; Naturgefiihl im Wandel 
der Zeiten [1926]. Although he may not have been the first one to investigate 
this field, still most works dealing with this subject have appeared since 1882, 
the date of Biese’s first book. Studies in Naturgefiihl (for bibliography cf. 
Biese, Naturgefiihl im Wandel der Zeiten; Kosch, Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon, 
Vol. II [1930], Hofstaetter-Peters, Sachwérterbuch der Deutschkunde, Vol. II 
[1930], s.v. ““Naturgefiihl”; Jahresberichte iiber die wissenschaftlichen Erschei- 
nungen auf dem Gebiete der neueren deutschen Literatur, passim) can be grouped, 
more or less conveniently, under the following heads: 

1. General works, surveying whole cultures or literatures or long periods 
of history (e.g., the works by Biese). 

2. Works on specific epochs, such as the age of the Minnesingers (e.g., H. 
Drees, Die Naturbetrachtung in den Liedern der deutschen Minnesénger [1888]; 
Die Natur, ihre Auffassung und poetische Verwendung in der altgermanischen 
und mittelhoch-deutschen Epik [1889]; Kammerer, Zur Geschichte des Land- 
schaftgefiihles im friihen 18. Jahrhundert [1909]). 

3. Works on individual authors (e.g., Dargel, Die Landschaftsschilderung 
in der erzthlenden Dichtung Goethes, Hélderlins und der dlteren Romantik 
[Heidelberger ungedruckte Diss., 1921?]; Henz, Die Landschaftsdarstellung bet 
Jean Paul [1924]; Donat, Die Landschaft bei Tieck [‘‘Deutsche Forschungen,”’ 
Band XIV (1925)]; Bohme, Die Landschaft bei Jean Paul und Hélderlin [Diss., 
Leipzig, 1908}). 

4. Works on special genres, such as the Lied (e.g., Buchner, Naturanschau- 
ung im deutschen Lied [1879]; Opfermann, Das Verhdltnis zur Landschaft in 
den jungdeutschen Reisebildern und in der deutschen Reiseliteratur seit 1750 
[Diss., Frankfurt-am-Main, Maschinenschrift}). 

5. Works on special districts, such as Egypt, Greece, Germany (e.g., von Det- 
lefsen, Landschaftliche Schilderungen Schleswig-Holsteins bei unseren Dichtern 
[1899]; Triiper, Die norddeutsche Landschaft in der Kunst: Ihr Bild und thre 
Seele [1928]; Ponten, Griechische Landschaften [2 vols., 1914; 1 vol., 1923]; Die 
Luganesische Landschaft [1926)). 

In more recent times there seems to be developing an interest in the con- 
cept of “infinite” Landschaft (e.g., Beyer, Die unendliche Landschaft [1922]; 
Rehder, Die Philosophie der unendlichen Landschaft: Ihr Ursprung und thre 
Vollendung [Diss., Heidelberg, 1929]) and a vogue for investigations into, or 
rather revelations of, the “soul’’ and the “mystic” intangibles of the Land- 
schaft (e.g., Ponten, works cited in the preceding paragraph). The Umwelt of 
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naturalism with its social and political problems, analyzed by men grown up in 
the atmosphere of positivism, has now become a Ding fiir sich selbst, a Land- 
schaft which is not analyzed but must be contemplated with the eyes of 
the seer who may, in the end, succeed in becoming, not only a part of the 
Landschaft, but Landschaft itself: 
Sei Heide und Heid, sei weit. 
Habe alte, alte Kurgane, 
wachsend und kaum erkannt, 
wenn es Mond wird iiber das plane, 
langvergangene Land. .... 
—R. M. Ritkez, Das Stundenbuch 

Willi Flemming’s Der Wandel des deutschen Naturgefiihls vom 15. zum 18. 

Jahrhundert belongs, in a manner of speaking, with Biese’s works. But only 
in a manner of speaking. For Flemming writes as a Geisteswissenschaftler: his 
book is published in the Buchrethe of one of the principal organs of that broth- 
erhood. Moreover, it evidently betokens spiritual descent from, and kinship 
with, ideas and methods associated with such men as Bolzano, Husserl, Dil- 
they, Strich, Cassierer, Gundolf, Cysarz, Korff, Kluckhohn, Unger, and Wal- 
zel. Of these, Unger especially seems to have been hovering over the nata 
chamber of Flemming’s book. According to Unger (Literaturgeschichte als 
Problemgeschichte), one of the most important problems whose phenomenology 
—in Husserl’s sense—literary history attempts to deduce from literary crea- 
tions, is man’s relation with nature, natura naturans as well as natura naturata. 
Flemming’s book is, in a way, an Hinzeluntersuchung within the larger compass 
of Unger’s thesis. By linking Flemming’s name with these other names, espe- 
cially that of Unger, I do not wish to create the impression that Flemming has 
simply excerpted works of earlier or contemporary authors. Of godfathers of 
the book there may be a goodly number; there is only one father—Flemming. 
Moreover, at least one criticism that has been leveled against some prominent 
members of the above-mentioned group (Strich, Gundolf, Cysarz) cannot be 
leveled against Flemming: as far as method is concerned (cf., however, be- 
low), Flemming is not caught in the trap uncovered by Stefansky (Die Macht 
des historischen Historismus); i.e., there is precious little “mythology” in this 
book; on the contrary, there are facts, an abundance of them. 

Flemming assumes that there is a special German attitude toward nature— 
this one gathers, by implication, from the title; he does not say it in so many 
words—and that this attitude has undergone a change or a series of changes. 
He discusses the change from the fifteenth to the sixteenth century to the sev- 
enteenth century to the eighteenth century. Thus the book falls into three 
chapters: the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the seventeenth century, and 
the eighteenth century. In addition there is an introduction (on methodol- 
ogy) and a conclusion. 

Flemming’s sources for the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century German’s atti- 
tude toward nature are folk song, Luther’s works, the graphic arts, and horti- 
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culture. Naturgefiihl in this period is characterized by the terms naiv (p. 40), 
Freude, fréhlich (pp. 40-41), and Naturfreude (p. 18). Man and nature are 
like two brothers. They stand side by side, facing a common vis-d-vis, God. 
They are united by the fact that they are both God’s creation, his children 
(p. 43). When the German of this period looks at nature, his gaze does not 
take in a whole Landschaft. It is directed toward this or that single or special 
object in nature (p. 19). Thus one finds that the artist places the horizon high 
up, frequently with an opening into the distance, provided not in the middle— 
this would tend to draw one’s eyes away from the picture, out into space—but 
at the side, so that the beholder’s eye is led toward the foreground where the 
focus of interest is situated (pp. 24, 74, 78). 

For the seventeenth century, the period of Barock, Flemming has gathered 
material from what is generally called “literature” (not folk song), from horti- 
culture (palace gardens and house gardens, p. 65), painting—the structure of 
the Landschaft is the same with painters and poets (p. 72)—from opera (and 
drama), where he examines staging and decorating (pp. 58 f.). 

Naive, childlike joyousness in the brother-and-brother relation between 
man and nature has now been replaced by a conscious “‘beholding”’ and con- 
templation of nature (pp. 60 f., 140), by a purpose and design in being aware of 
nature, in compelling one’s self to enjoy nature and to absorb knowingly sense 
perceptions (pp. 39 f., 59). The keyword is no longer Fréhlich, but lustig (pp. 
41, 52), the latter term designating something much more reasoned, something 
much less spontaneous than the former period’s fréhlich. Furthermore, man 
and nature do not stand together, hand in hand, facing in the same direction, 
as in the period preceding this one. Each one stands isolated. They face each 
other. Nature becomes a Gegenstand, an “object” (pp. 43, 58). This object 
does not stand on the same level with man. Man, the Barock-man, is lord of 
nature (p. 52). Nature is subordinated to him (p. 43). Man is a despot (p. 
87). He tames nature and uses her for his purposes (p. 43). Thus the feeling of 
power, characteristic of the Barock-man, finds expression also in his attitude 
toward nature. Moreover, the relation of nature to God has undergone a 
change. No longer does there exist an intimate filiation, as in the previous 
period. To be sure, God has created nature, he has set her in motion (p. 49), 
but she is only a separate, distinct entity—a product, not a child. Nature, be- 
ing inferior to imperious man, can produce nothing that is perfectly beautiful. 
Nature furnishes only the material of beauty (pp. 50 f.). It is man who works 
with this material and creates beauty (p. 79). Whereas the fifteenth- and six- 
teenth-century man’s chief interest in nature was the single thing, the special 
object, the Barock-man is interested in nature as a whole, in the Landschaft 
in its entirety, not in this or that special trait or phenomenon of a certain piece 
of scenery (p. 52). The Barock-man is interested in what he can do with and 
to nature. Architectonically, he creates gardens which prove that nature 
must bow to his whim (p. 114). Nature is not incorporated into the palace 
garden (park); the park is superimposed upon nature. The Landschaft serves 
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as frame for a scene (p. 58). In this connection Flemming points out another 
vital difference between this and the previous period: in the Barock period the 
beholder’s eye is drawn not to the foreground, but diagonally into the distance, 
away from the beholder. The horizon is placed low. The Barock man looks 
down upon it from an elevation situated in one of the corners of the foreground 
(p. 129). Flemming points out the remarkable similarity in the treatment of 
Landschaft found in the graphic arts (esp. Elsheimer, pp. 72, 74, 78, 126, 128) 
and in literature (poetry—Opitz). 

Conclusions concerning the attitude of the eighteenth century toward na- 
ture are based on sources practically identical with those cited for the previous 
chapter. Whereas the Reformation period viewed nature as a fellow-creature 
that stands hand in hand and side by side with man, and whereas the Barock 
era arrays man against nature, the lord against his subject, the eighteenth 
century has man facing nature with love and sympathy (pp. 86 f.). Nature 
now is “Mother Nature,’”’ and man is her child. Nature is natura naturans. 
This attitude is, in a measure, the result of the kind of philosophical speculation 
carried on during this period (Dynamismus, Hylozoismus, pp. 87-89). Of in- 
terest are especially the problems of God versus nature, and art versus nature. 
The tie between God and nature is not severed, as in the preceding century 
(p. 91). The views of the eighteenth century on nature and art are shown to be 
diametrically opposed to those of the seventeenth. This is particularly notice- 
able in the treatment of the Landschaft in gardens, in the graphic arts, and on 
the stage. The individual Landschaft, being a part of “(Mother Nature,” is 
viewed as a whole rather than as a part of something (pp. 95f.). The effect 
of the Landschaft is “‘poetic’’ (p. 96) and lauschig (=pleasant, intimate, p. 
125). The ideal Landschaft is the one that embraces man as does a mother her 
child (pp. 98 f.). Gardens and parks, superimposed upon nature in the seven- 
teenth century, are now frequently changed (Brockes, Sal. Gessner, Goethe, 
pp. 107 f.) so that they “belong” again to nature. There is a conscious rejec- 
tion of Barock landscaping and horticulture in the eighteenth century (Hirsch- 
feld, Theorie der Gartenkunst [1775]). Likewise the (Elsheimer) Barock pat- 
tern of the Landschaft in the graphic arts, with its diagonal line, guiding the 
eye of the beholder down and into the distance, is abandoned in favor of a 
pattern which emphasizes the foreground, not the background, by accentuat- 
ing the left-to-right space in the foreground of the picture, and by placing the 
horizon high up (pp. 126, 128 f.). This same pattern was adopted for stage 
decorations (p. 130, n. 5). On the whole the eighteenth century favors lines, 
whereas the seventeenth century prefers mass and body. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to sketch only a part of the infor- 
mation and interpretative material contained in Flemming’s book, It is, in 
my opinion, very much worth one’s while to study this monograph, especially 
the manner in which the assembled data are handled. Flemming’s three chap- 
ters are an example of what can be done with the geisteswissenschaftliche 
Methode when applied sanely to a body of facts. 
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Insignificant by comparison with the many excellencies of the book are the 
few things that I must take exception to. The author could have enhanced the 
value of his work by providing a number of reproductions of paintings and 
etchings and by furnishing some representative groundplans and outlines of 
parks and stage arrangements, really a necessity in a book the conclusions of 
which are based in part on wechselseitige Erhellung der Kiinste. Many, perhaps 
most, of the paintings, etc., which he mentions are not readily accessible to the 
reader. Hence one is forced to take the author’s word for it, it being impossi- 
ble to check and to draw one’s own conclusions. A few outlines, such as are 
found, e.g., in A. E. Brinckmann, Schéne Garten, Villen und Schlésser aus fiinf 
Jahrhunderten (Miinchen, 1925), pages 167-87, would have facilitated the 
understanding of the technicalities of park buildings and landscaping in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Likewise a list of works on Naturgefihl 
used by the author would be helpful for checking and for comparison. As it is, 
the titles of books, monographs, and dissertations are scattered through the 
book, e.g., on pages 1-2, 20, 35, 38, 89. However, these are desiderata, nothing 
more. 

I attach much more significance to the following two points. In the first 
place, I should like to call attention to the danger of generalizing from certain 
formulas in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century folksong. Flemming indirectly 
admits this danger (p. 17). He admits that certain motifs on which he bases 
conclusions were in existence in the period of Minnesong or even earlier. He 
claims, however, that they are now found in a new context. In the second 
place, I should like to call attention to the precariousness inherent in a certain 
kind of metaphysical reasoning, ordinarily not indulged in by Flemming. This 
kind of thinking is a virus that has spread to a considerable extent, it seems, 
through the body politic of Geisteswissenschaft. Several years ago, O. Behag- 
hel in his withering criticism of Siitterlin’s Newhochdeutsche Grammatik: Erste 
Halfte (in Literaturblatt fiir Germanische und Romanische Philologie, Vol. 
XLVITI [1926], cols. 95-98; cf. also Behaghel’s article in Germanisch-Roma- 
nische Monatsschrift, XIV [1926], 385-90] shouted a videant consules against 
it because it betokens leichtfertige Behandlung der Tatsachen. This kind of 
reasoning is illustrated by Flemming’s use of the passage Er schleuszt uns 
wieder auf die Tiir zum neuen [italicized by Flemming] Paradeis (p. 15). First 
of all, this line is not from Luther. It is from Nicolaus Herman (d. 1561; cf. P. 
Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied von der dltesten Zeit bis zu Anfang des 
XVII. Jahrhunderts, III, 1161-1243). Now it is true that Flemming does not 
quote the line as coming from Luther. He does, however, use it in a para- 
graph that is replete with quotations from Luther, and so he creates a wrong 
impression. But this is a minor point, perhaps no point at all. More impor- 
tant is the fact that Flemming emphasizes the word neu. He thereby inter- 
prets the line, the tacit understanding being that the sixteenth-century author, 
by emphasizing the word neu, gives expression to the new Naturgefihl of the 
age. This new attitude toward nature which Flemming has analyzed in the 
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preceding paragraphs is said to be a conquest, a revelation for that age, and 
then follows, after a colon, perhaps not as an item of proof, but certainly as an 
example of this new Naturgefiihl, the passage in question. Now it is clear to 
anybody who is not prejudiced that the sixteenth-century author never did 
intend, implicitly or explicitly, to do that sort of thing. All he had in mind, 
as evidenced by the context, was the paradise referred to in the well-known 
passage: ‘Today shalt thou be with me in paradise’”’ (Luke 23:43). The line 
has only a religious significance: Christ, the new-born Savior, regains for man 
the paradise that was lost through the fall. It is wrong to read anything else 
into this simple passage. Having made this statement, I hasten to add that 
Nicolaus Herman did not write die Tiir zum neuen (italicized or not italicized) 
Paradeis. He wrote zum schénen Paradeis. 

It is not my intention to give undue prominence to this one lapse. It is not 
characteristic of Flemming and his work. In itself and by itself, ‘it would not 
deserve notice if it did not indicate a vicious tendency” (F. A. Wood in Mod- 
ern philology, X XIII [1926]; 499). Flemming’s book remains a worth-while ad- 
dition to the studies of Naturgefiihl, even though it does not answer the ques- 
tion (cf. Sachwérterbuch der Deutschkunde, II, 861): What is Naturgefiihl? 


Joun G. KuNSTMANN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The intellectual milieu of John Dryden: studies in some aspects of seven- 
teenth-century thought. By Louis I. Brepvotp. (‘University of 
Michigan publications: language and literature,’ Vol. XII.) Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1934. Pp. viii+189. 


It is some indication of the quiet strength of Dryden’s genius that he has 
never lacked serious students and interpreters. In Mr. Bredvold, the most re- 
cent of these, Dryden has a capable expositor who has found in him a meaning 
for the modern reader as “one of the classic expressions of the conservative 
temperament.” 

Mr. Bredvold contrives to discover in Dryden—yet without indulging in 
sophistical idealization—a greater philosophical consistency and independence 
than most of the poet’s critics have been able to do. By disclosing the funda- 
mentally similar assumptions which determine the arguments in both the 
Religio laici and The hind and the panther, he brings out the logical consistency 
of Dryden’s “conversion.” In an illuminating appendix, he quite undermines 
the grounds of the repeated criticism that Dryden changed his faith in order 
to increase his security under a Catholic monarch, by revealing the trying 
situation of English Catholics during the reign of James II. Similarly, he ex- 
plains the political poems as a necessary outgrowth of Dryden’s natural intel- 
lectual predilections. This essential unity of thought and conduct Mr. Bred- 
vold finds not in any uniform system of ideas, but in Dryden’s skepticism, a 
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persistent intellectual bias varying all the way from a thoroughgoing Pyr- 
rhonistic anti-rationalism, the basis of the fideistic reliance on the authority of 
the Catholic church in the religious poems, to the general distrust of ordinary 
human intelligence in the political poems, or the reluctance to draw final con- 
clusions which shows itself in the skilful balancing of opposing opinions in some 
of the plays. The skeptical basis of Dryden’s toryism seems in Mr. Bredvold’s 
discussion to be logically deduced, rather than demonstrated from the political 
poems, and the connection between skepticism and political conservatism is 
illustrated from Montaigne to establish the point; yet for the most part the 
handling of the texts in Dryden is satisfactory and illuminating, and it is to be 
regretted that the book lacks any extended treatment of Dryden’s critical 
theory from this point of view. 

The importance and value of Mr. Bredvold’s book, however, lies not only 
in its analysis of Dryden’s thought but also in its discussion of the “milieu” ; 
and, since Mr. Bredvold finds Dryden a man of wide and serious intellectual 
interests, this feature of his book assumes a large and independent significance. 

In the religious polemics of the seventeenth century, the issue of the mo- 
ment, as Mr. Bredvold correctly points out, was the ultimate authority in 
questions of faith. From this point of view he explains very ably the aim and 
method of Roman Catholic propaganda and its use of the heretical doctrine of 
fideism as an offensive weapon against the Protestant position. In his analysis 
of Anglican apologetics, however, Mr. Bredvold fails to give sufficient atten- 
tion to the part deism played in complicating the problem for the Church of 
England. The Anglican church, he states, “had enemies on two sides and 
needed the assistance of reason against both” (pp. 80-81). Happy would have 
been the Anglican theologian who faced so simple a problem; but the moment 
he had established the importance of reason in opposition to Catholic or dis- 
senter propaganda, he was faced with the necessity of minimizing the place of 
reason so that he might assert the importance of revelation against the deists. 
In these and other respects the Anglican position represented a very delicately 
balanced compromise which it was often difficult to maintain with freedom 
from contradiction. The more one sees of this complexity, the more readily 
can one appreciate the sense of relief from uncertainty and baffling conflict in 
the lines from The hind and the panther: 


Rest then, my soul, from endless anguish freed: 
Nor sciences thy guide, nor sense thy creed. 


Furthermore, although Mr. Bredvold is right in identifying Pyrrhonism in reli- 
gion with Catholic apologetics, it is not quite accurate to say that “any man 
who, like Dryden, betrayed the influence of Pyrrhonism in his religious ideas 
was likely to be branded indiscriminately as a ‘papist’ or a man of no religion” 
(p. 86). In the polemics of the seventeenth century an Anglican divine might 
find almost any argument of use against a particular enemy, and in some in- 
stances a temporary adoption of the skeptical dialectic could prove useful, 
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particularly in recommendation of a latitudinarian attitude toward religious 
disputes over minor points of doctrine.! And it will be noted, as Mr. Bredvold 
makes clear, that through the skeptical undertone of the Religio laici emerges 
this policy of latitude: 

Faith is not built on disquisitions vain; 

The things we must believe are few and plain... . 

For points obscure are of small use to learn: 

But common quiet is mankind’s concern. 


In its treatment of the skeptical traditions of the seventeenth century, a 
topic which runs throughout the entire work and cuts across all the lines of or- 
ganization, the book seems particularly in need of further distinctions. Essen- 
tially, Mr. Bredvold’s approach to this difficult and important problem is cor- 
rect. His discussion is not vitiated by the common and persistent errors, such 
as that of confusing skepticism with religious unbelief and anticlericalism, and 
he sees the complexity as well as the importance of the problem. “Neither 
Dryden nor his age,” he says, ‘‘can be fully understood apart from this Pyr- 
rhonism, diffused in every department of thought, lending itself to the most 
diverse purposes, appearing sometimes in strange guises in the most unexpect- 
ed places” (p. 15). But though he realizes the protean nature of the concep- 
tion, he is not always successful in recognizing its various forms. 

As a result, his evaluation of certain individual writers is not sufficiently 
exact. There is, for instance, the case of Pascal. Mr. Bredvold quotes from 
him such sentiments as this: “If we offend the principles of reason, our reli- 
gion will be absurd and ridiculous”; and yet he concludes, “Notwithstanding 
such passages, we are justified in including Pascal among the fideists” (p. 39). 
But if fideism is the doctrine that the reason is an untrustworthy instrument 
and that therefore reliance must be placed solely on faith and the traditions of 
the original church, then Pascal cannot be considered a characteristic fideist; 
for in spite of the skepticism in essential phases of his argument, he gave some 
place, and not a trivial place, to reason in religion. A less debatable case is that 
of Glanvill. In introducing a long excerpt from one of Glanvill’s sermons ob- 
jecting to the denial of reason in religion as a doctrine of dissenters and papists, 
Mr. Bredvold says: ‘‘How acute the situation was becoming is apparent from 
the rather remarkable change of mind of Joseph Glanvili, who in 1664 had been 
elected to the Royal Society as the champion of scepsis scientifica’”’ (p. 89). 
Such a statement implies that Glanvill’s earlier writings were basically pyr- 
rhonistic, and that this skepticism allied him with the men of the Royal Soci- 
ety. Actually, however, in spite of elaborate arguments against the reason, 
Glanvill is not in the final analysis ever a pyrrhonist. His eloquent praise of 
Descartes and of the other leaders in science in The vanity of dogmatizing is a 

1 Glanvill, who is cited to show that Anglicans were apprehensive about religious skepti- 
cism because of its Catholic bias, himself uses skepticism to recommend a latitudinarian 


policy. Cf. his Scire/i tuum nihil est, Sig. a2, the reply to White included with the Scepsis 
scientifica (1665); and Some discourses, sermons and remains (1681), pp. 6—16. 
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hint as to his real leanings;? but, even more precisely, there is his repeated in- 
sistence on the absolute certainty of mathematics and rational theology: 

Now I intend not by any thing here to invalidate the certainty of truths either 
Mathematical or Divine. These are superstructed on principles that cannot fail us, 
except our faculties do constantly abuse us. Our religious foundations are fastned 
at the pillars of the intellectual world, and the grand Articles of our Belief as demon- 
strable as Geometry.’ 


The Glanvill who wrote this in 1661 had not changed much in 1670 when he 
attacked those who denied reason any place in religion. The disproportion- 
ately full and vivid display of the skeptical arguments in The vanity of dog- 
matizing, under the authority of such names as Montaigne and Charron, is 
explicable on the grounds of Glanvill’s youthful cultivation of paradox and his 
excess of zeal in emphasizing the theme of his book. His theme was not, how- 
ever, that nothing may be known, but rather the difficulty of achieving certain- 
ty in our knowledge of the physical world, and the consequent vanity of dog- 
matizing. His aim could be easily misinterpreted, and it was: Thomas White 
replied to Glanvill’s book in his Scirri, sive sceptices et skepticorum a jure dispu- 
tationis exclusio (1663) as a dangerous attack on human reason, and took oc- 
casion to defend Aristotelian logic as the chief prop of man’s knowledge. Glan- 
vill, however, left little room for misunderstanding in his second edition with 
its reply to White in which he defended himself against the charge of skepti- 
cism, and its long dedicatory epistle to the Royal Society; and in order to make 
his meaning even more clear, he went to the pains of altering the title of his 
book to Scepsis scientifica; or, confest ignorance the way to science; in an essay 
on the vanity of dogmatizing, and confident opinion. It becomes abundantly 
clear, then, that what Glanvill was after from the beginning was not doubt but 
certainty. 

The real importance of all this is that it provides a clue to the réle of skep- 
ticism in the thought of the scientists themselves. In spite of the appearance 
of a pyrrhonistic strain in the writings of the most important of them, they 
were almost as nervous of being considered skeptics as they were of being 
thought materialistic mechanists, and denied the charge repeatedly. Sprat 
voiced a common sentiment when he maintained that the members of the 
Royal Society were “as far from being Skeptics, as the greatest Dogmatists 
themselves.”’* Their cultivation of the skeptical view was essentially a part of 
their concern for developing a sound scientific method and a check against 
error. “I do not,’’ said Boyle, “with the true Scepticks propose doubts to per- 
suade men, that all things are doubtful and will ever remain so (at least) to 
human understanding; but I propose doubts not only with design, but with 
hope, of being at length freed from them by the attainment of undoubted 

2 The vanity of dogmatizing, pp. 211-12, 239—40. 

3 Ibid., p. 209; also ibid., pp. 160, 236. 


4 History of the Royal Society (3d ed., 1722), p. 107. See also Boyle, appendix to the 
Sceptical chymist, in Works (1722), I, 591. 
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truth.’’> For the scientists, then, skepticism was useful primarily because it 
was the road to certainty. The neglect of this scientific skepticism (the scepsis 
scientifica of Glanvill) is partly responsible for the misleading emphasis in 
Mr. Bredvold’s discussion of “The crisis of the new science.”’* This chapter is 
primarily concerned with the efforts among the scientists to escape the athe- 
istic materialism implicit in a mechanistic view of nature and the opposition 
to Hobbes which was involved in this development. Mr. Bredvold emphasizes 
two lines of argument by the scientists: 

Through the Royal Society as well as through the Cambridge Platonists, Car- 
tesianism became a very important element in English idealistic thought in that 
century. But the members of the Royal Society adopted also another mode of de- 
fense against materialism, namely, a critique of the very science they were promot- 
ing, a critique which varied all the way from timidity in generalization to philo- 
sophical skepticism.’ 


Mr. Bredvold is of course too discriminating a student of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to insist that this was the important motive to skepticism among the sci- 
entists, but unfortunately his discussion leaves that impression, “We are con- 
cerned,”’ he says of Glanvill’s skepticism in this connection, “more with the oc- 
casion of his thought than with an evaluation of it”’ (p. 63); but it is clear that 
the occasion of Glanvill’s skepticism, except perhaps in a very slight degree, 
was not the necessity of undermining Hobbesian materialism, any more than 
it was for Boyle. Moreover, Mr. Bredvold’s demonstration of this thesis con- 
tains only one illustration which seems wholly relevant, a citation from Boyle 
arguing for the superiority of “metaphysical certainty” against the “inferior 
kind or degree of certainty” of truths demonstrated by naturalists—surely not 
a new distinction, nor one peculiar to the members of the Royal Society during 
the seventeenth century. Only two other members of the society are cited, 
Sprat and Glanvill. The evidence from the former illustrates the caution and 


* Boyle, Works, I, 592. See also Descartes, Discours de la méthode, ed. Gilson (1925), 
pp. 28-29, and Gilson'’s notes; Bacon, Advancement of learning, in Works (1860), VI, 133, 
232-33. 

* This is a slightly revised form of an article which appeared in Modern philology, XXV 
(1928), 417-38. For an important discussion of this article see the Philological quarterly, 
VIII (1929), 188-90. 

7 Pp. 60-61. Mr. Bredvold insists too much on the reliance of English scientific philoso- 
phers on the Cartesian philosophy as a means of replying to Hobbesian mechanism, es- 
specially in the case of Henry More. ‘Though directing their polemics especially against 
Hobbes,"’ he says, ‘“‘both More and Cudworth, significantly, approved of Descartes, even 
though with some reservations" (p. 56). If the last phrase refers to More's militant oppo- 
sition to Cartesianism in his maturer writings, it is eloquent understatement. See More’s 
letter to Boyle on this point (Boyle, Works, VI, 514); Flora MacKinnon, Philosophical 
writings of Henry More (Oxford, 1925), pp. 248-49; and Marjorie Nicolson, ‘‘The early 
stage of Cartesianism in England,"’ Studies in philology, XX VI (1929), 360-69. Even Boyle 
expressed some uncertainty about the metaphysical soundness of the Cartesian dualism 
(Excellency of theology, in Works, IV, 43). Moreover, the characteristic solution of the 
problem in Cudworth (the notion of ‘‘plastic nature’’) and in More (‘‘the spirit of nature’’) 
differed radically from that of Descartes; for instance, in assigning extension to immaterial 
substance, and involving an immaterial agent of God's power in purely physical phe- 
nomena. 
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freedom from dogmatizing practiced by the group and its antipathy to dog- 
matists, Hobbes included. The quotations from the latter are scarcely ap- 
propriate since in these texts from the Scepsis scientifica Glanvill praises the 
work of the Royal Society as a safeguard of religion, not by undervaluing its 
scientific achievements, but by recommending its “searching out of the true 
laws of Matter and Motion, in order to the securing of the Foundations of Re- 
ligion against all attempts of Mechanical Atheism” (p. 62). 

It is further necessary to elaborate these points because Mr. Bredvold is in- 
clined to attach importance to Dryden’s membership in the Royal Society as a 
significant phase in the development of the poet’s ideas. He thus concludes his 
discussion of the new science: 

And when we look for the meaning and importance of his distrust of the reason 
in Religio Laici and The Hind and the Panther, or for the interpretation of his in- 
genuous changeableness in literary opinions, we must go, among other places, to 
his intellectual adventures with the new science, with Hobbes, and with the Royal 
Society [p. 72]. 


Mr. Bredvold is nearer right when he maintains that in the tradition of such 
men as Montaigne and Charron “lies what is most characteristic in Dryden’s 
ideas on religion” (p. 27). The metaphysical problem of the new science cen- 
tered in the religious implications of a mechanistic world-view—an issue quite 
different from that which actuated Dryden’s religious poems. These reveal 
no trace of the characteristic arguments of this dispute, and their skep- 
ticism is of the sort established by years of fideistic argument; they could have 
been essentially the same had Dryden never heard of the Royal Society. Dry- 
den seems furthermore not to have understood the more important features of 
the skepticism in the thought of the scientists, in spite of his description of the 
method of his Essay of dramatic poesy as skeptical in the manner of the best of 
the ancients and of the Royal Society. He did reveal in this remark an appre- 
ciation of that much-advertised feature of Royal Society discussions—their 
diffidence, their slowness of assent, their weighing of opposing hypotheses, and 
the like; but there is no evidence that he understood the more significant 
aspects of their method or appreciated the profounder implications of their 
aim. That is, he caught what an intelligent and generally interested observer 
would have seized from the complex speculations generated by the science of 
his time—enough, perhaps, to color his thought, but not to give it direction. 

Yet for all these possible objections, Mr. Bredvold’s book remains a very 
interesting and stimulating discussion of Dryden and a useful and suggestive 
commentary on the thought of his times. Were not this the case, and were 
not the book written with such effectiveness and such admirable clarity 
throughout, it would not be so keen a challenge to elaboration and comment. 
Mr. Bredvold’s aim seems to have been to put to rest certain questions about 
Dryden and to raise some new ones; in this he has met with distinct success. 
M. E. PRIOR 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Romance scholars are indebted to M. Edmond Faral of the Collége de 
France for two valuable publications. The first is a reproduction (photo- 
typique) of a fourteenth-century florilegium, preserved in Le MS. 19152 (Paris: 
Fondation Singer-Polignac, 1934) of the Bibliothéque Nationale. It contains 
sixty-one selections, copied in the same hand, forming in no particular order a 
medley of fabliaux, lais, contes, and even romances (e.g., Partonopeus), classi- 
fiable, if at all, under the rubric dit. Thanks to the Fondation Singer-Polignac, 
this medieval anthology is thus made accessible to us in practically its original 
form. Faral supplies an introduction on the history of the MS and a bibli- 
ography on those selections from it that have been published, such as Floire 
et Blancheflor, the Lai de V’ombre, La bataille des sept arz, etc. In regard to 
Partonopeus it seems doubtful, in view of the importance of the Vatican MS, 
that this romance is “‘originaire de la région picarde.”” On the date of Jean 
Renart, attention should also have been called to the studies of Vigneras, 
Modern philology, XXX (1933), 241-62, 351-61. 

In a new volume of the Mellottée series, Faral furnishes us with an excellent 
Etude et analyse of the Song of Roland (n.d.). The book contains an up-to-date 
bibliography of Roland studies, and is, in my opinion, the ablest defense of the 
Bédier theory that has appeared. It suffers, of course, from its advocacy of 
a fixed point of view. Most scholars would question, I fancy, the interpreta- 
tion given (p. 18) of vulgata sunt as used in the Life of Louis the Pious: “ses 
paroles veulent dire que les noms en question avaient été donnés, ou publiés, 
sans que soit impliquée la moindre idée de célébrité.”” How does M. Faral 
know that this is the case? We need more than a mere opinion to sustain such 
an assertion. Again (p. 48) the date of the Roland is given as “1100 environ” 
on the ground that William of Malmesbury (whom, by the way, we are com- 
ing to respect as a historian) learned of the poem in his youth and therefore 
arbitrarily spoke of it as having been sung at Hastings in 1066. This also is a 
very shaky argument. On the other hand, all that is said on “la conception du 
sujet’”’ (pp. 202 ff.) and “‘le travail de l’écrivain”’ (pp. 251 ff.) is admirable and 
illuminating. For this reason alone the book ought to be in the hands of every 
teacher of French literature —W. A. N. 


Editions of the few literary monuments which belong to the period between 
the end of Old High German literature and the hightide of Middle High Ger- 
man literature are, generally speaking, rather unsatisfactory. This is par- 
ticularly true of the St. Trudperter Hohe Lied, which was hastily edited from 
a single manuscript by Josef Haupt in 1864. A new edition by Hermann Men- 
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hardt (‘‘Rheinische Beitriige und Hiilfsbiicher zur germanischen Philologie 
und Volkskunde,” Vols. XXI-XXII [Halle: Niemeyer, 1934]; pp. viii+-1-122, 
4 pls.; vii+123-307) reviews the manuscripts, including a newly discovered 
one, and presents the linguistic evidence fully. This paraphrase of the Song 
of Songs is in large part a re-working of Abbot Williram’s Old High German 
paraphrase—the last important literary work of that period. The later para- 
phrase was known to mystical writers and preachers in Southwestern Germany 
and has been called the first literary monument of German mysticism. With 
Menhardt’s sound text as a basis, scholars can now investigate more con- 
fidently than heretofore the development of early German mystical writing. 
Studies in this field might deal with the invention and growth of a mystical 
vocabulary—a subject which has already been studied for the later period 
(see my bibliographical collectanea in a forthcoming notice of H. L. Stolten- 
berg’s Deutsche Weisheitssprache in the Germanic review, Vol. X [1935])—and 
with the various currents and fashions in mystical thinking in medieval Ger- 
many. Gustav Ehrismann gives useful suggestions for pursuing the second 
kind of investigation (see his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Aus- 
gang des Mittelalters, II, Part i[Munich, 1922], 29-39).—A. T. 


Notions about love changed greatly during the course of medieval German 
literature, and the changes found expression both indirectly in literature and 
directly in more or less formal compilations about love and marriage. So far 
as German literature is concerned, the problems which arise in studying the 
developments have never been clearly faced by literary historians. Frederic 
Elmore Sweet’s excellent edition of the fourteenth-century Minnelehre by 
Johann von Konstantz (Boston, Mass.: privately printed, n.d. [1934]; pp. 
Ixxvii+125, and 2 unnumbered pages of addenda and corrigenda) is a wel- 
come contribution to our materials for the study of the history of the more 
formal type of compilation. It presents fully the needed information about 
the text and gives all we want to know about language and authorship. The 
editor does not undertake any extensive comment on the literary and cul- 
tural aspects of the Minnelehre beyond pointing out its banal conventionality. 
Medieval discussions of love are to a considerable extent guided by the rules 
of Andreas Capellanus, but these rules were not brought to Germany before 
1404, when Eberhard von Cersne translated and adapted them (see the 
bibliographical information collected by Mitzka in Die deutsche Literatur 
des Mittelalters: Verfasserlexikon, ed. W. Stammler (Berlin, 1933], Vol. I, 
cols. 468-69). Some years ago Gustav Ehrismann raised the interesting but 
difficult question whether Andreas was influenced by actual legal practice in 
the formulation of his principles (see Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LV 
[1927], 306), but no one has yet attempted to answer it. A full answer would 
of course involve the examination of Roman, canon, and custumal law. The 
late medieval handbooks on love and marriage introduce elements drawn from 
personal experience and medieval allegorical symbolism. Modifications in 
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these directions appear, for example, in Eberhard von Cersne’s version of 
Andreas Capellanus. Ulrich von Lichtenstein’s works represent most fully 
this mingling of personal and allegorical elements with the traditional ma- 
terials of the handbooks. The Minnelehre is an uninspired compilation of 
hackneyed stuff chosen from all three sources, and it might well provide a 
starting-point for an estimate and criticism of the commonplaces in the me- 
dieval treatments of love. This task, if it be considered merely as a com- 
mentary on the Minnelehre, is a dreary one; but, when enlarged to the extent 
of a survey and interpretation, it will serve a useful purpose. Such a survey 
and interpretation could well be limited to the formal essays on love in me- 
dieval German literature and could then show the changes in the manner and 
purpose of dealing with the subject as well as the history of the conventional 
elements.—A. T. 


We take pleasure in announcing that Professor John E. Wells’s Fif- 
teenth century writings in English, which has been in hand for some time, is 
now progressing rapidly. It will be as comprehensive as the Manual of writings 
in Middle English, and will follow in large measure the style of that work. 
The American Council of Learned Societies has recently made a new grant 
toward the preparation of the material, and Mr. Wells is expecting to make 
much headway. Mr. Wells (whose address is Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, Conn.) will be grateful for any suggestions or any materials (original 
articles or books or reprints or relevant matter of any sort) that scholars will 
send him. 


There is nothing about any kind of peace in Godes peace and the Queenes: 
vicissitudes of a house, 1539-1615, by Norreys Jephson O’Conor (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1934; pp. 154). The Devil and one of his incarna- 
tions, Henry Clinton, second Earl of Lincoln, appear much more frequently in 
its pages than either God or Queen Elizabeth. In effect the work is an edition of 
the documents relating to two Star Chamber cases in which the turbulent 
earl was involved, one concerning an Oxford manor and the other relating 
to a libelous play produced in Lincolnshire. Taken together these incidents, 
quite in the Paston-Barrington Wentworth tradition, constitute another 
chapter in the long story of English county family feuds. With a little effort 
the reader can make his way through the maze and incidentally acquire a few 
additional facts of social history. What is more important, he will for the 
moment breathe the invigorating air of the days when men stormed country 
houses with drawn swords in pursuance of private quarrels—M. M. Knap- 
PEN. 


Harcourt Brown has performed a useful task in his Scientific organizations 
in seventeenth century France, 1620-1680 (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 
1934; pp. xxii+306). His book aims to give a narrative account of the forma- 
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tion in France of organizations, both informal and officially recognized, which 
gave impetus and co-operative energy to the growing interest in the study of 
the physical world; it characterizes the important personalities who brought 
about these developments; and it suggests the pressure of social and intellec- 
tual factors which affected their character and growth. The narrative is at 
times not as straightforward as it might be, in part because the author is 
tempted to explore incidental bypaths (e.g., p. 89), and also because he is in- 
clined to be somewhat allusive (e.g., p. 130). For the most part, however, the 
history is adequately sketched, a number of points are cleared up, and new 
illustrative material is introduced from manuscript sources—though on this 
last virtue of his book the author is perhaps a trifle too insistent. The scope 
of the book is not fully indicated by its title, since considerable attention is 
paid to Anglo-French relations, and to such matters as the primacy of the 
Royal Society over the Académie des Sciences, the influence of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society on the Continent, the importance of personal con- 
tacts between France and England, and the like. If the reader finds more in 
the book than the title-page prepared him for, he may, on the other hand, 
discover that the introduction has raised his expectations too high. He may, 
for instance, agree that ‘‘the historian of ideas and culture who limits himself 
to what may be found in print runs the very serious risk of falsifying much 
of the thought of the period of which he writes’’ (p. xiv); but he is not con- 
vinced that the author’s very considerable investigation of manuscript 
sources, whatever it may have provided in the way of interesting fact and 
illustrative suggestion, has added a new note to the general conception of the 
dominating ideas of the new science at this stage of its development. To be 
sure, we are also told that the book is not primarily concerned with such 
matters, but the author seems unable to avoid them, and in his treatment of 
ideas he is disappointing. One would like a clearer and more systematic 
analysis than appears in the casual citations bearing on the intellectual mo- 
tives underlying these corporate activities and on the ideas which inspired 
their leaders; for, though there is at times a generous sprinkling of citations 
of this order, as in the case of Mersenne, no very full or exact evaluation is 
given of them, and on occasion they are presented merely as “‘characteristic.” 
—M. E. Prior. 


In Walt Whitman in England ([{Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1934]; pp. 244), Harold Blodgett undertakes to tell the story of English in- 
terest in Whitman during the poet’s lifetime. Believing, as he states in the 
preface, that ‘‘the history of every literary influence is finally the history of 
the readers who have helped to extend it,” he has devoted each of seven chap- 
ters to an important literary man or woman who “responded actively” to 
Leaves of grass; and he has dealt with less important or less enthusiastic read- 
ers in chapters headed “Other poets,” ‘The major prophets,” ‘“‘The professors 
and the journalists,” and ‘Carpenter, Ellis, and the ‘Bolton College.’ ”’ The 
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result is a clear summary and interpretation of English opinions about Whit- 
man as expressed in letters, newspaper and magazine articles, and books. The 
chapters on W. M. Rossetti and Robert Buchanan are valuable not only for 
interpretation of critical opinion but for a clear presentation of the facts about 
the introduction of Leaves of grass into England, and about the press con- 
troversy over Whitman in 1876, a turning-point in the development of his 
influence in America as well as in England. The chapters on Tennyson, Anne 
Gilchrist, and John Addington Symonds contain material that is better known; 
and the interpretation of Swinburne’s attitude adds little to studies by Georges 
Lafoureade and others. The chapter on ‘The major prophets” (Arnold, 
Carlyle, George Eliot, and Robert Louis Stevenson) helps to fill in the picture 
of Whitman’s influence by showing important areas to which he failed to 
penetrate. Mr. Blodgett’s study leads to the conclusion that most English 
criticism of Whitman, though “richer, more competent, and more tolerant’’ 
than American criticism, was concerned with the poet as moralist, prophet, 
and inspiring personality rather than as artist. Though students of Whitman 
may find little that is altogether new in fact or interpretation, they will value 
the book for its thorough yet concise treatment of material that has hereto- 
fore been scattered. Some may regret that the scheme of organization does 
not permit of a chronological survey of the development of the poet’s in- 
fluence.—PortT1A BAKER. 


John Carter and Graham Pollard’s sensational investigation, An enquiry 
into the nature of certain nineteenth century pamphlets ([London: Constable & 
Co., Ltd., and New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934]; pp. xii+400) 
deserves the applause it has won as a superb demonstration of bibliographical 
science, but it also demands the attention of literary students as a corrobora- 
tion of Furnivall’s remark that the technical advances of printing and book- 
production would enormously complicate, by their encouragement to pirates 
and forgers, the problems of literary research. This prophecy here meets a 
twofold irony. The demonstrated forgeries were not only perpetrated during 
Furnivall’s lifetime and virtually under his eye, but their detection has shown 
that the same conditions that encourage forgery lend themselves to its de- 
tection. Mr. Thomas J. Wise’s statement, quoted with conscious fitness as an 
epigraph to this volume, is amply approved: “Easy as it appears to fabricate 
reprints of rare books, it is in actual practice absolutely impossible to do so in 
such a manner that detection cannot follow the result.” 

The famous “‘first’”’ edition of Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
long reputed to be her own private issue of these poems printed at Reading in 
1847, at length aroused suspicions after forty years of fame in literary anec- 
dote and auction room, where its price has run as high as $1,250. These sus- 
picions have now led to the exposure not only of the Sonnets but of thirty-one 
other Victorian “‘firsts,’’ by authors like Swinburne, Eliot, Morris, Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Thackeray, and Kipling, as forged editions devised by taking a work 
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from an established edition in book or periodical, reprinting and antedating 
it in pamphlet form, and then, by building up an appropriate reputation for 
the booklet and astutely controlling its distribution, waiting for the desired 
results in the collectors’ market. Beyond these proved forgeries, thirteen 
“profoundly suspicious” pamphlets have been established, and a large number 
of other disputed but unproved cases brought to light. The consequences to 
bibliographers, biographers, and literary historians require no elaboration 
here. 

What the entire demonstration provides for students is at once a warning 
on the deception of imprints, and an apparatus, more complete than com- 
monly used, for testing the validity of editions and texts. Messrs. Carter and 
Pollard have not only applied the familiar tests of collation, association, and 
typography; they have shown the value of scientific paper analysis, of index- 
ing the fonts of type-makers, and of establishing the provenance of books 
through sales and auction records, cataloguing methods, and the entire ma- 
chinery of the literary market. They give, by the way, an entertaining ac- 
count of the modern collecting mania, so different in its craze for contempo- 
rary editions from the antiquarian age of Roxburghe, Dibdin, and Beckford. 
The investigation, beyond its technical value, reveals some of the pitfalls of 
the modern species of “‘author bibliography,” particularly since the authority 
of specialists like Gosse, Forman, Smart, Slater, and notably Mr. Wise, with 
their facile and enthusiastic acceptance of spurious editions, is severely im- 
pugned. Who the hero of this Enquiry is—the perpetrator of as elaborate and 
costly a hoax as has yet deceived the literary world—remains unproved and 
therefore unstated, but little room is left for doubt. He may not deserve 
equal rank with the more creative geniuses in this line—Macpherson, Chatter- 
ton, Ireland, Psalmanazar, and the sponsor of Phalaris—but he easily heads 
the company that includes Pigott, Collier, Bodmann, and Jaggard. He, and 
other possible rivals yet unknown, must henceforth occupy a place in the 
conscience of every student of nineteenth- and twentieth-century authors.— 
Morton DAuWEN ZABEL. 


Pedreira’s Bibliografia puertorriquenia (1493-1930) (Madrid, 1932)—an ex- 
tensive work of over seven hundred pages—is a complete bibliography of all 
Puerto Rican writers and works dealing with Puerto Rico within the time 
limits indicated. It will be most valuable to historians, geographers, econo- 
mists, and scientists; but the literary worker will find eighty-three pages in 
which are listed all the novels, stories, plays, and poetry collections which 
have appeared in that country. The work seems to have been thoroughly 
done, and the volume is a worthy introduction to the University of Puerto 
Rico’s monograph series.—G. T. N. 





